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FALSE    COLOUES, 

CHAPTEK  I. 

BEYOND    THE    RETREATING    POINT. 

It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  and  refute,  and  ap- 
parently even  to  scorn  and  contemn,  the  repre- 
sentations of  one  who  advocates  some  scheme 
/^  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  person  who 
nevertheless  feels  bound  to  offer  such  opposi- 
tion. One  thing  to  do  all  this  at  the  time  of 
such  advocacy,  and  quite  another  thing  to  avoid 
being  influenced  by  it  in  after  moments  of  re- 
flection. Cissy  Vargrave  had  advanced  several 
objections  in  return  for  the  evident  favour  with 
which  her  uncle  was  disposed  to  regard  her 
marriage  with  the  surgeon.  She  had  advanced 
them,  honestly  believing  them  to  be  great  and 
important,  if  not  insurmountable,  and  she  had 
told  herself  that   she  would  attend    to  them. 

VOL.   II.  B 
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This  she  had  done  at  night,  when  she  was 
tired,  and  over-excited,  and  above  all,  when 
Mr.  Scorrier  was  not  by  to  appeal  against  her 
decree.  But  in  the  morning  light,  in  the  fresh 
sea-air,  while  she  seemed  to  be  taking  in  health 
and  strength,  and  the  power  of  enjoying  life  at 
every  step,  she  felt  herself  to  be  rapidly  veering 
round  to  the  wishes  of  the  man  who  walked  by 
her  side,  benefiting  by  the  sea-air  and  viewing 
the  same  scenes. 

He  had  not  spoken  about  the  subject  that 
was  nearest  to  his  heart  until  they  had  been 
more  than  an  hour  out  walking.  Then  Isabelle 
met  some  one  with  whom  she  had  just  enough 
of  an  acquaintance  to  enable  her  to  leave  Cissy 
and  Mr.  Scorrier  to  themselves,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  order  of  things.  The  ac- 
quaintance was  a  young  mother  who  was  wear- 
ing herself  and  her  nurse's  patience  out,  in 
abortive  attempts  to  amuse  two  exacting  chil- 
dren, who  each  moment  were  seized  with  a  wild 
and  irrepressible  desire  to  be  where  they  were 
not,  and  to  be  doing  other  than  they  were. 

**  Isabelle  is  so  good-natured,"  Cissy  said, 
looking  back  at  her  cousin.     **  She  takes  half 
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the  toil  of  those  children  off  that  little  woman's 
hands  whenever  we  meet  them." 

"  She  is  good-natured  in  that,  and  in  giving 
me  a  chance  of  thanking  you  (not  half  as 
warmly  as  I  wish  though),  for  not  having  de- 
cided against  me." 

They  stayed  by  a  long  seat  as  he  spoke,  and 
Cissy  sat  dovm  to  recover  her  breath — and  gain 
time — before  she  made  answer. 

"  I  think  my  decision  very  much  in  your 
favour,"  she  said  at  last.  ''You'll  think  so 
too  before  many  years — months  I  mean — are 
over  ;  circumstances  decide  for  me,  and  imjDel 
me  to  say — it  can't  be." 

"  Your  icy  little  worldly  wisdom  will  soon  be 
melted,"  he  said,  sitting  down  by  her.  ''  Seri- 
ously, Cissy,  circumstances  are  very  much  in 
our  favour,  for  we  love  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  say  us  na3\" 

"  But — now  don't  be  afraid  that  I'm  going 
over  the  old  ground  again,  or  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  old  ground — how  can  you  calmly  contem- 
plate paining  your  mother  so,  as  you  would 
pain  her  by  marrying  me  ?  " 

*' My    mother!     I    love    my    mother    verv 
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much,  but  really  I  should  consider  my  own 
happiness  first,  when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
marriage." 

"But  I  should  always  feel  galled  at  the 
thought  of  her  not  liking  me.  I  can't  bear  not 
to  be  liked  by  those  with  whom  I  have  to  do, 
especially  when  I  can't  help  feeling  that  they 
have  justice  on  their  side  ;  now  if  I  could '* 

"  If  you  could  what  ?  "  he  said,  as  she  hesi- 
tated. 

**  If  I  could  carry  out  a  sketchy  dream  I  once 
dreamt  during  that  time  I  told  you  of — that 
time  when  I  was  vagabondizing,"  she  said, 
laughing  softly,  "  we  might  then  marry  in  time; 
but  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done." 

*'  What  was  the  dream  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  dazzling  one;  I'll  tell  you  how  it  com- 
menced. Once,  in  the  course  of  our  wander- 
ings, mamma  and  I  found  ourselves  stranded 
in  London,  at  a  boarding-house,  and  through  a 
little  art-student,  a  girl  who  was  placed  there 
while  she  was  learning  to  paint  at  an  atelier  in 
Newman  Street,  we  got  to  know  a  very  charm- 
ing actress.  I  won't  tell  you  who  it  was,  be- 
cause we  were   friends  then,  and  we  are  two 
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now,  through  other  people's  interference  ;  but 
she  was  charming — an  Englishwoman,  I  believe, 
but  with  a  sweet,  soft-sounding  Italian  name  ; 
from  her  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  stage-life, 
and " 

"You  got  bitten  with  the  usual  foolish  love 
for  it,  I  suppose,"  Arthur  Scorrier  interrupted. 

*'  I  longed  for  it,"  she  resumed,  earnestly; 
"  longed  for  it,  thirsted  for  it.  I  quickly  felt 
that  if  I  could  go  on  the  stage,  my  life  would 
have  a  great  tangible  joy  in  it  that  nothing 
could  touch ;  but  I  gave  up  my  dream." 

She  paused  and  looked  out  sadly  over  the 
sea. 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked.  ''  Well, 
you  will  hardly  understand  it,  and  yet  I  did, 
and  respected  it  in  some  way,  though  I  thought 
it  silly.  My  mother  set  her  face  against  it ; 
she  drew  the  line  between  the  blameless  and 
the  blemished  according  to  her  o'^n  ideas — as 
every  one  does,  in  fact — and  actresses  did  not 
rank  amongst  the  former  in  her  estimation.  I 
gave  it  up." 

*'  That  being  the  case,  why  do  you  regret  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  dreaming  it  again,"  she  said,  quickly; 
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*'■  it  would  be  a  means  as  well  as  an  end  now^ 
Arthur.  I  will  bind  myself  to  marry  you  if 
for  a  few  years  you  will  let  me  try  it.  Will 
you  ? — just  long  enough  to  taste  its  joys,  and 
make  a  little  money  ? ' ' 

"  If  that  is  the  only  condition  on  which  you 
will  bind  yourself  to  marry  me,  I  must  agree  ; 
but,  Cissy,  you  don't  loye  me  if  you  can't  accept 
at  my  hands  what  you  will  want  of  money." 

"  I  love  you  too  well  to  like  to  let  you  feel 
my  dependence  ;  I  love  you  far  too  well  to  put 
your  love  to  the  test  of  married  poverty." 

*'  It  would  not  be  such  poverty — I  have  told 
you  I  have  not  asked  for  a  wife  before  I  can 
manage  to  maintain  her  as  I  would  wish  to  see 
my  wife  maintained." 

"  Ah  !  we  are  not  judges  of  what  would  be 
ours  to  endure  in  the  routine  of  every-day  life> 
now,  while  we  are  here  for  a  holiday ;  at  least 
I  am  not.  I  always  feel  ever  so  much  richer 
at  an  hotel ;  it  all  goes  so  easy — one  gets  ser- 
vice, and  obsequiousness,  and  comfort,  and 
good  dinners,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
money  can  command  at  all  times,  but  that  are 
only  my  portion  at  an  hotel." 
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"  Cissy,  do  you  care  so  much  for  ail  these 
things  ?"  he  said,  dei^recatingly. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  do,  and  I  can't  help  it ;  I 
like  them  altogether  ;  not  that  I  really  need  rich 
food  and  much  waiting  upon  ;  but  it  does  me 
good  to  see  myself  well  surrounded." 

*'  You  shall  have  no  want  of  refinement  in 
your  new  home,  my  darling,"  he  said,  gravely; 
''  but  don't  try  to  make  me  think  that  you  con- 
sider that  all  in  all." 

"  No,  I  think  more  of  your  love,"  she  said, 
frankly  ;  ''  at  least  I  think  I  do  ;  and  if  I  hadn't 
experienced  some  of  the  stings  of  poverty,  I 
should  very  likely  tell  you  that  I  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  prospect  of  it  ;  but  I  have  felt 
its  stings,  and  they  were  sharp.  Now  let  us  go 
on,"  she  continued,  rising  up.  ''  Thank  you, 
Arthur,  for  saying  I  may  gang  my  own  gait. 
I  shall  make  a  better  wife  for  the  concession, 
when  I  am  one." 

They  were  presently  rejoined  by  Isabelle. 
*'You  happy  people,"  the  girl  began,  "to 
have  been  sitting  down  calmly  all  this  time 
instead  of  toiling  about  with  children  and  peb- 
bles.    I  am  worn  out — shall  we  go  in  ?" 
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"I  wish  Cissy  to  come  on  and  see  my 
mother,"  Mr.  Scorrier  said,  introducing  his 
wish  to  Cissy  for  the  first  time. 

Isabelle  looked  sharply  round  at  them  both, 
and  then  said — 

**  Oh  !  I  understand.  It  is  settled  then  ;  and 
you  are  to  be  my  cousin-in-law — that  will  be 
the  relationship  between  us,  won't  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  ''  and " 

"  Yes,  when  I  have  passed  a  certain  ordeal 
to  which  I  have  permission  to  subject  myself," 
Cissy  added  ;  and  then  she  signified  her  willing- 
ness to  go  on  at  once  to  see  his  mother. 

"  For  the  dear  old  lady  is  not  pne  with  whoin 
you  ought  to  stand  on  etiquette,"  Mr.  Scorrier 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  plan,  and  Cissy  graciously 
acceded  to  it. 

They  had  been  out  strolling  about  for 
several  hours — so  long,  in  fact,  that  Mrs. 
Scorrier  had  been  given  time  to  receive  Mr. 
Hepburn's  reply,  and  to  recover  partially  from 
the  effects  of  it,  before  her  son  and  future 
daughter  made  their  appearance. 

Only  partially.  She  was  one  of  those  fair- 
skinned,  plump-faced  women    on  whom    tears 
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leave  their  traces  for  several  hours  after  they 
have  been  dried.  So  now  Arthur  saw  at  a 
glance  that  something  had  occurred.  Either 
his  mother  had  been  suffering  her  mind  to 
dwell  on  something  that  was  unpleasant,  or 
she  had  been  unexi^ectedly  pained,  or  she  was 
ill. 

Taking  this  last  view  of  the  case,  he  made 
his  manner  very  tender  to  her  as  she  rose  up  to 
meet  them. 

"  This  hot  weather  is  telling  on  you, 
mother,"  he  said,  kindly;  '*I  must  get  you  out 
to-night  for  a  drive  along  the  coast;"  and  then 
he  drew  Cissy's  hand  on  to  his  arm,  and  petted 
it,  and  told  his  mother  by  this  action  as  well  as 
in  words,  that  this  girl  "was  to  be  her  daughter 
and  his  wife." 

The  old  lady  struggled  with  herself,  with  her 
high  hopes  of  long  years  now  blighted,  with  the 
mortification  of  the  morning,  dealt  home  to  her 
by  the  old  friend  of  the  father  of  her  son.  She 
struggled  painfully,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  seem 
only  fond  and  motherly,  and  pleased  !  She 
could  not  be  these  things,  and  nothing  more 
just  yet. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy ;  I  hope  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  happier  than  I  have  ever  been," 
she  said,  with  a  little  sob.  And  proud  and 
sensitive  as  Cissy  was,  unconscious  of  all  the 
causes  of  this  emotion  as  she  was,  she  treated 
the  trying  situation  very  tenderly  and  cleverly. 

''I  do  hope  heartily,  heartily  that  you  will 
live  to  see  it,  and  to  share  in  it ;  but  it  will  not 
be  to  be  seen  just  yet,  Mrs.  Scorrier.  Arthur 
and  I  are  prudent  people ;  we  are  going  to  wait 
a  few  years,  and  to  try  in  those  years  to  make 
ourselves  sure  of  at  least  one  form  of  happiness 
— comfort." 

"A  few  years  before  you  marry!"  Mrs. 
Scorrier  exclaimed.  She  was  not  well-inclined 
towards  the  marriage,  but  this  calm  talk  about 
deferring  it  for  a  few  years  seemed  to  her  cold- 
blooded. 

"Cissy  has  mistaken  me,  that  is  all," 
Arthur  Scorrier  explained;  "she  accepted  me 
on  condition  that  I  would  allow  her  to  carry 
out  a  plan  that  she  thinks  good.  I  agreed  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  myself;  but  you  must 
carry  it  out  as  my  wife,  dear,  not  as  my  be- 
trothed only." 
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''  And  you  won't  mind  that  ?  though  it's  not 
a  bit  what  I  intended,  and  you  know  it,"  Cissy 
said,  brightly. 

"  No,  I  will  not  mind  it ;  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  agree  with  a  residence  in  Danebury  though." 

"May  I  hear  what  you  are  planning?"  Mrs. 
Scorrier  asked,  stiffly. 

''Oh  yes,"  Cissy  said.  "lam  a  penniless 
lass,  you  know,  and  the  law  of  compensation 
does  not  work  in  my  case.  I  haven't  the 
negative  merit  of  a  'long  pedigree;'  so  as  I 
haven't  either  blood  or  money  that  has  come 
by  inheritance,  to  take  to  x\rthur,  I  want  to 
make  a  little  of  the  latter  in  the  only  v\'ay  I 
can,  and  care  to — on  the  stage." 

"Be  an  actress  !"  Mrs.  Scorrier  exclaimed. 
'*  Arthur  may  be  mad  and  infatuated,  but  not 
to  the  degree  of  permitting  that,  I  hope." 

Cissy  got  up  to  go  away. 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  our  sentiments  will 
not  be  the  same  on  this  subject,"  she  said, 
carelessly;  "arguing  about  it  would  be  waste 
of  time,  besides  I  must  go  now  and  report  my- 
self, and  what  I  am  going  to  do,  to  my  uncle 
and  aunt." 
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"  There,  Arthur,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  house,  "  I  was  right ;  she 
looks  upon  me  as  a  degradation." 

*'  Don't  try  to  make  me  miserable  about 
other  people's  folly,"  he  pleaded;  "it  is  too 
hard  on  a  man  to  make  him  responsible  for  his 
mother's  prejudices.  Now,  Cissy,  there  must 
be  no  going  back,  no  halting,  on  your  part  ; 
you  have  promised  to  be  my  wife  if  I  will  con- 
sent to  your  trying  a  stage  career  for  a  few 
years.     I  will  limit  their  number  to  two." 

"  That  is  really  taking  me  out  of  my  own 
hands,"  she  said,  laughing.  "I  had  drawn 
out  such  a  sweet  scheme — there  was  even  the 
element  of  the  heroic  in  it.  I  was  going  away 
from  you  when  this  holiday  comes  to  an  end, 
to  battle  for  a  competency  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  finally  to  fall  from  the  stage  covered 
with  glory,  into  matrimonial  obscurity  in  Dane- 
bury." 

"  What  a  girl  you  are  for  harping  on  that 
jarring  string,"  he  said,  his  face  clouding  a 
little  as  he  spoke.  "  Money,  and  poverty,  and  a 
competency — I  am  tired  of  the  phrases,  dear, 
even  from  your  pretty  mouth.     Look  now,  I  will 
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promise  you  something  that  I  am  really  justijBed 
in  promising.  When  you  marry  me,  you  shall 
never  be  bothered  with  any  money  details ; 
your  expenditure  shall  never  be  questioned ; 
your  life  shall  not  be  harassed  with  what  I 
know  you  consider  mere  pettinesses ;  are  you 
satisfied,  Cissy  ?" 

**Why,  no;  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
would  be  rank  folly,"  the  girl  said,  sharply,  as 
they  turned  in  to  the  entrance  to  the  hotel. 
But  Arthur  Scorrier,  whose  faith  in  her  was  so 
thorough  that  he  felt  certain  her  expenditure 
would  never  exceed  her  just  needs,  determined 
that  such  a  "  course  of  proceeding"  should  be 
his  when  he  got  her  for  his  wife.  "  She  shall 
not  be  made  to  feel  there  is  any  ignominy  in 
her  fate  through  any  fault  of  mine,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  midst  of 
her  circle  of  relations  in  the  character  of  her 
accepted  lover  for  the  first  time. 

'*  Well,  Uncle  James,  I  have  been  wise  or 
foolish,  as  different  people  may  see  it  from 
their  different  points  of  view,"  Cissy  said,  in- 
troducing the  real  state  of  the  case  rather 
abruptly,  as  she  walked  into  the  room. 
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"  Wise,  I  think,"  Mr.  Yargrave  said,  going 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  Arthur. 

''Wise,  I  am  sure,"  her  aunt  echoed,  softly; 
and  as  Cissy  turned  to  kiss  the  kind,  re-assuring 
lady,  she  said — 

"  Thank  you,  aunt ;  at  any  rate  I  have  gone 
beyond  the  retreating  point,  and  it's  my  nature 
to  think  the  position  I  am  compelled  to  occupy 
the  best  and  pleasantest  always." 

*'I  have  news  to  tell  you,"  Isabelle  inter- 
rupted ;"  it  is  of  a  tame,  every-day  nature, 
considered  after  the  interesting  event  just  re- 
corded— still  it  is  news ;  the  Hepburns  have 
had  enough  of  us  and  sea -air." 

''Not  gone!" 

"Yes,  gone;  just  driven  to  the  station. 
Amelia  left  her  love  for  you  and  a  faintly  ex- 
pressed hope  that  they  might  see  you  at  Glene. 
She  will  see  you  there  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected." 

"To  be  sure,"  Mrs.  Yargrave  said,  hailing 
the  prospect  in  the  best  faith.  "  Glene  is  close 
to  your  home,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Scorrier?  How 
delightful  for  Amelia  and  you  to  be  settled  near 
together,  after  all !" 
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"  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Amelia,"  Cissy  said,  contemptuously; 
whereat  Mr.  Vargrave,  who  estimated  Mrs. 
Hepburn  very  much  as  his  niece  did,  said,  in 
an  affectedly  reproving  tone — 

*'For  shame.  Cissy;  this  ingratitude  is 
painful  to  witness.  I  foresee  Mrs.  Hepburn 
will  burden  you  with  favours  ;  you  will  have  all 
the  superfluous  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  she 
will  drive  you  out  in  her  pony-carriage  when 
there  is  no  one  else  to  go  with  her." 

''  Cissy  will  have  a  pony-carriage  of  her 
own,  I  may  mention,"  Mr.  Scorrier  said,  rather 
stiffly.  He  did  not  like  their  all  taking  it  for 
granted,  even  in  fun,  that  his  wife  would  be  in 
a  position  to  be  patronised  by  the  mistress  of 
Glene.  Accordingly  he  failed,  through  his 
annoyance  to  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Yargrave  spoke.  Cissy,  who  was  always  im- 
patient of  anything  like  a  misapprehension, 
flashed  her  e3^es  rather  angrily  round  on  him, 
as  she  said — 

*'  You  need  not  make  any  extraordinary 
efforts  to  enable  me  to  hold  my  own  with 
Amelia,  thank  you,  Arthur  ;  it  would  be  a  pity 
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to  invest  in  a  pony-carriage  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  me  against  the  possibihty  of 
Mrs.  Hepburn  making  a  convenience  of  me." 

*'  He  won't  like  your  saying  too  much  to 
him  in  that  tone,"  Isabelle  said,  in  reference  to 
that  last  remark  of  Cissy's.  Mr.  Scorrier  had 
been  gone  for  some  time,  and  the  two  girls  were 
out  alone  on  the  Esplanade  in  the  dying  night, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  cousins  hazarded 
this  suggestion. 

''  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  my  tone  for 
any  man  to  object  to,"  Cissy  said,  growing 
scarlet,  as  much  at  the  thought  of  the  cause  of 
the  half -reproof  as  at  the  half-reproof  itself. 

"  Well,  it  was  giving  yourself  a  little  air  of 
mental  superiority,  and  more  extensive  social 
knowledge  than  he  seemed — than  some  men,  I 
mean,  would  have  liked." 

The  flush  of  vexation  and  mortification 
deepened  on  Cissy's  face.  *'  And  I  wouldn't  do 
that  for  anything ;  I  couldn't  do  it  in  common 
sense,  where  Arthur  Scorrier  is  concerned,  for  I 
am  as  inferior  to  him  mentally,  morally,  and 
socially,  as — as — as — I  feel  myself  to  be.     I 
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can't  say  anything  stronger  than  that.  Oh 
dear — dear — dear !  what  am  I  fit  for,  Isabella  ? 
not  for  the  life  I  am  going  to  lead,  that  is  cer- 
tain." 

"  You  never  thought  yourself  *  fit '  for  the 
life  we  led  at  Bayswater  ;  whether  you  think 
yourself  too  bad  for  it,  or  too  good,  I  can't 
make  out." 

''  Nor  can  I,"  Cissy  said,  her  voice  and  man- 
ner both  lapsing  into  carelessness ;  *'  Bays- 
water  has  its  merits — so  have  I.  Bayswater  has 
its  own  private  little  sins  and  wickednesses, 
and  its  public  faults  and  feeblenesses — so  have 
I.  On  the  whole,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  we 
are  more  worthy  of  each  other  than  Danebury 
and  I  shall  ever  be." 

"  Some  people  would  hint  at  discontent  being 
at  the  bottom  of  these  confessions,"  Isabelle 
said,  laughing.  "  Come,  Cissy,  it's  all  non- 
sense ;  you're  not  so  ungirl-like  as  not  to  be 
very  happy  on  this  first  day  of  your  engage- 
ment with  such  a  nice  fellow  as  Mr.  Scorrier." 
*  I  wonder  if  he  wonders  as  much  as  I  do 
wliat  made  him  want  to  marry  me,  and  what 
makes  me  want  to  marry  him,  because   I  do 

VOL.    II.  c 
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want  to  marry  him,"  Cissy  said,  gazing  out 
absently  over  the  sea.  *'  I  wonder  if  he  recog- 
nizes in  me  an  undeveloped  power  of  becoming 
a  village  gossip  of  the  upper  class  ?  They  say 
the  sculptor  sees  his  statue  in  the  rough  block. 
What  can  he  see  in  me  ?  " 

"  Something  very  nice,  and  pleasant,  and 
comfortable,  to  be  prosaic,"  Isabelle  said,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  sea-view,  and  shivering  a 
little.  **  And  what  he  sees  he  will  find,  I  feel 
quite  sure  !  when  shall  you  be  married,  Cissy  ? 
I  want  to  come  and  stay  with  you,  and  help 
you  to  arrange  your  house  prettily.  A  bachelor 
is  sure  to  have  everything  hideous  about  him, 
whatever  capabilities  there  may  be  in  his 
house  and  furniture." 

"  I  shall  not  be  in  my  own  house  much  for 
some  time,"  Cissy  said,  gravely.  "I  am  going 
on  the  stage." 

"What!"  her  cousin  said,  springing  in 
front,  in  order  to  look  in  Cissy's  face ;  *'  going 
where  ? — out  of  your  mind,  I  should  think  ; 
what  should  you  go  on  the  stage  for,  and  why 
now,  when  you're  to  be  settled  so  soon  ?" 

"  Oh !    don't    you    understand  ?      No,    you 
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don't  understand,"  Cissy  said,  impatiently; 
"  I  have  nothing  that's  worth  giving,  not  even 
a  name,  to  the  man  I  marry." 

"Well,  my  dear,  whatever  name  you  had, 
you  could  not  kee^D  it  when  once  the  man  had 
married  you,"  Isabelle  said,  sagaciously;  "if 
you  were  only  able  to  be  contented,  how  sweet 
yon  would  be — even  your  discontent  is  nice  in 
some  way  or  other." 

"I  hope  Arthur  Scorrier  will  share  those 
sentiments  with  you,  Isabelle,"  Cissy  said, 
getting  bright  again.  But  still,  as  they  walked 
home  briskly,  she  went  on  expounding  her 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  stage  to  Isabelle. 
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CHAPTEK     11. 

MARRIED. 

It  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Arthur  Scorrier 
and  Cecile  were  married,  and  coming  home 
after  a  month's  desultory  wandering  about  to- 
gether— coming  home  to-night.  I  left  them  at 
Penzance,  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  first  flush 
of  their  engagement.  I  rejoin  them  and  recom- 
mence following  their  fortunes  in  the  early 
spring,  in  the  characteristic  marriage  month  of 
smiles  and  tears,  April. 

It  has  not  been  thought  profitable  to  dwell 
on  the  intervening  time.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  Cissy  had,  after  many  prayers  and 
much  solicitation  from  all  around  her,  relin- 
quished her  dream,  and  bidden  a  final  farewell 
to  the  dramatic  plan  that  had  been  so  dear  to 
her.  With  what  sorrow  she  had  done  so  cannot 
be  told  by  a  third  person  to  unsympathetic  and 
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uninterested  others.  How,  indeed,  should 
strangers  be  other  than  unsympathetic  and  un- 
interested about  such  a  thing,  since  even  those 
who  knew  her  best,  and  loved  her  best,  deemed 
the  desire  but  a  girlish  gush — an  excited  en- 
thusiasm— a  folly — a  dream — an  impropriety. 
Whatever  it  had  been,  after  pursuing  it  eagerly 
for  a  time,  eagerly  and  earnestly  and  practically, 
Cecile  gave  it  up — gave  it  up  just  when  it  pro- 
mised most  fairly,  after  long  weeks  of  hard 
labour,  of  incessant  training  and  instruction, 
and  talk  on  the  subject.  Gave  it  up  when  she 
had  secured  the  promise  of  a  remunerative  en- 
gagement ;  gave  it  up  when  it  was  dearest  to 
her.  The  immediate  cause  of  her  thus  giving 
up  when  so  near  the  goal,  was  not  the  sorrow- 
ing of  friends  and  the  sermonising  of  acquaint- 
ances over  her  perverse  inclination.  It  was  a 
chance  expression  of  Arthur  Scorrier's  that 
checked  her  in  mid-career.  "  I  wish  I  had 
thought  twice  before  I  pledged  myself  to  let  you 
do  what  won't  be  too  consistent  with  the  other 
half  of  your  life — that  of  a  professional  man's 
wife ;  besides,  you'll  never  be  all  to  me,  or 
rather  I  shall  never  be   all  to   you :  you  will 
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have  your  art,'*  he  said  one  day,  when  she  was 
launching  out  lavishly  in  praise  of  her  possible 
future.  She  hesitated  for  a  few  moments  ;  it 
was  a  very  brief  battle  between  the  artist  and 
the  woman,  and  the  woman  w^on.  She  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  other  things  besides  glory 
and  advancement  on  the  boards.  She  thought 
of  the  namelessness,  and  the  friendlessness,  and 
the  homelessness  that  might  be  hers,  in  case 
she  was  weaker  or  less  lucky  than  she  hoped  to 
be.  She  thought  of  the  weariness  that  had 
often  been  her  portion,  even  when  contemplating 
a  triumph  :  and  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
triumph  is  a  more  exhilarating  thing  than  the 
triumph  itself  very  often.  She  thought  of  the 
blissful,  sober  certainty  that  she  would  enjoy, 
when  shielded  by  this  man,  who  loved  her  for 
her  own  wayward  self,  regardless  of  what 
she  had  and  what  she  lacked :  and  so  she 
said, 

"  It  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  as  if  you  had 
not  pledged  yourself,  Arthur;  what  will  you 
tell  me  to  do  now?" 

*'  Will  you  really  give  it  up.  Cissy,  and  be 
the  wife  of  my  home  as  well  as  of  my  heart, 
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mthout  feeling  it  to  be  a  dreadful  sacrifice?" 
lie  asked,  eagerly. 

"  We  won't  talk  of  sacrifices — they  sound  so 
"big,  that  I  feel  crushed  when  they  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  myself.  Yes,  I  will 
give  it  up,  and  let  you  take  me  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  without  ever  hinting  another  desire  to 
make   myself  less  of  a  dear  bargain  to  you." 

So  it  was  settled ;  and  now  they  were 
married ;  and  only  Cecile  herself  knew  whether 
this  abnegation  of  her  intention  took  rank  in 
her  mind  as  a  sacrifice  or  not. 

"  I  only  hope  your  circumstances  justify  you 
in  taking  a  fine-lady  wife,  without  a  penny  in 
her  pocket,"  his  mother  had  said  to  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  farewell  visit  to  her  before 
his  marriage  ;  "  she'll  neither  save  nor  gain  ; 
not  but  what  that  plan  of  going  on  the  stage 
made  my  flesh  creep." 

''  She  has  given  it  up  ;  so  there  need  be  no 
more  said  about  it,"  he  replied,  rather  coldly; 
*'and  as  to  my  circumstances,  they  will  stand 
all  the  wear  and  tear  Cissy  will  subject  them 
to,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Anyway,  she  shall  never 
be  worried  about  money,  the  darling." 
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"  If  you  had  any  real  regard  for  her,  you 
would  know  that  it  was  for  her  ultimate  good 
to  give  her  as  clear  an  understanding  as  you 
can  about  your  money-matters  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," his  mother  had  rejoined  ;  and  then  the 
conversation  had  ended.  But  enough  had  been 
said  to  make  Arthur  determine  that,  let  what 
would  come  to  him,  he  would  carefully  keep 
that  topic  down  in  all  after-confidences  with 
his  mother.  "  A  very  little  of  that  sort  of 
thing  would  be  enough  to  make  Cissy  see 
things  leaden -hued,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"and,  after  all,  there  is  no  need  for  it;  if 
there  was,  of  course  it  would  be  different ;  but 
we  shall  get  on  very  well  without  my  wife 
counting  every  penny  that  she  spends." 

Cecile's  trousseau  was  a  very  effective  one. 
It  had  been  admirably  contrived  and  Carried 
out  by  Mrs.  Vargrave,  assisted  by  a  Bond 
Street  milliner  and  dressmaker,  aided  by  per- 
suasive young  men  at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's, 
and  a  few  subordinate  beings  in  the  shape  of 
boot-makers,  trunk-makers,  hosiers,  and  glovers. 
'*  A  good  first  appearance  in  such  a  village  as 
I  fancy  Danebury  to  be  is   everything — every- 
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thing,"  Mrs.  Vargrave  had  said.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  good  first  appear- 
ance, Mrs.  Vargrave  expended  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  two  hundred  pounds  which  her  husband 
had  given  to  Cissy  for  her  wedding  outfit,  in 
what  would  be  seen — in  silks  and  satins  and 
laces,  and  exquisite  dressing-table  and  travel- 
ling appointments.  The  kind-hearted  lady 
looked  at  and  longed  for  a  Cashmere  shawl  for 
her  niece,  and  relinquished  the  purchase  of  it 
unwillingly  on  hearing  the  i)rice — £*200.  After 
this  feat  of  practical  economy,  she  launched 
out  more  freely  than  before  into  laces  and 
other  lovelinesses  with  which  Cecile  could  have 
very  well  dispensed.  The  result  of  this 
management  on  her  part  was,  that  Cissy  found 
the  two  hundred  pounds  was  gone  before  she 
had  secured  a  single  useful  or  necessary 
article. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  was  slip- 
ping away  so?"  Mrs.  Vargrave  asked,  in 
penitent  bewilderment ;  "we  must  ask  your 
uncle  for  a  little  more,  dear." 

"Not  for  another  sou,"  Cissy  said,  firmly. 
"  I  must  have  my  own  way  in  this,  as  you  have 
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had  yours  about  the  trousseau,  aunt.     I  will  do 
without." 

"But  you  cannot." 

"But  I  must  and  will;  more  than  this,  Uncle 
James  must  nev-er  know  that  we  have  misman- 
aged his  liberality  so  terribly."  She  claimed 
a  partnership  in  the  mismanagement,  though 
she  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
"You  will  promise  me  this,  won't  you,  aunt? 
If  you  do  not,  I  shall  marry  with  a  weight  on 
my  mind." 

Mrs.  Vargrave  gave  the  promise  required  of 
her,  and  Cissy  rested  satisfied.  However,  when 
she  settled  down  in  her  Danebury  home,  and 
unpacked  the  Eussian  leather  travelling-trunks, 
she  found  a  liberal  supply  of  all  the  things  she 
had  declared  she  would  go  without.  "  Poor 
dear  Aunt  Vargrave  !  she  has  deprived  herself 
and  Isabelle,  in  order  to  send  me  forth  well- 
fitted,"  y6ung  Mrs.  Scorrier  said  to  herself, 
with  the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes.  She  was 
so  touched  by  this  amende  that  Mrs.  Vargrave 
had  made  for  what  had  been  only  over-gene- 
rosity, that  she  told  her  husband  the  whole  of 
the  little  incident — told  it  to  him  before  she  had 
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regained  composure,  or  the  absolute  command 
of  her  voice,  thus  confirming  him  in  his  previ- 
ous idea,  that  "  Cissy  was  over-sensitive  about 
such  matters,  and  must  be  kept  from  all  contact 
with  and  knowledge  of  them."    • 

He  felt  himself  to  be  very  fully  repaid  for  all 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  get  her  there,  when 
he  saw  her  j)leasure  and  delight  in  her  new 
home.  They  had  spoken  about  it  a  good  deal 
and  she  had  made  him  give  her  a  ground-plan 
of  the  house,  in  order  that  she  might  think  over 
the  important  subject  of  how  she  would  have  it 
fitted  up.  Then  she  had  asked  him  something 
about  the  furniture  that  was  already  in  the 
house,  but  in  the  same  breath  she  had  suggest- 
ed that  *' probably  that  was  only  temporary;" 
he  had  answered  her  carelessly  that  "  he  had  a 
table  to  dine  at  and  chairs  to  sit  upon,"  and 
Cissy  had  said,  ''Oh  !  yes — we  will  soon  have 
things  very  dift'erent,  at  no  great  expense,  won't 
we,  Ai-thur? — taste,  and  chintz,  and  muslin,  and 
flowers — and  a  few  well-chosen  and  good  orna- 
ments (I  abhor  cheap  ones)  work  wonders." 

After  saj^ng  this,  and  his  hearing  her  say 
it  without  attempting  to  correct  her,  it  was  like 
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a  delightful  dream  to  come  to  the  perfect  home 
he  had  made  for  himself — and  still  to  feel  as 
she  did,  that  exquisite  as  it  was  already,  a  few 
touches  more  would  improve,  not  over-do. 
"  There  is  one  room  that  I  have  never  touched, 
because  I  had  no  use  for  it,"  Mr.  Scorrier  said, 
taking  his  wife's  hand,  and  drawing  her  hur- 
riedly along  with  him.  "  I  had  serious  thoughts, 
at  one  time,  of  making  it  a  smoking-room ; 
but  then  again  I  contemplated  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  a  wife,  and  determined  to  leave  it 
undefiled  for  that  unknown  she.  This  is  the 
room :  you  can  see  what  taste  and  chintz  and 
muslin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-chosen 
ornaments,  can  do  here." 

He  opened  the  door  of  a  western-fronted 
room  as  he  spoke,  and  Cissy  found  herself  in  a 
place  whose  capabilities  were  worthy  of  her 
choicest  effoits.  It  was  not  a  very  lofty  room, 
but  long  and  light,  through  the  circumstance 
of  the  whole  of  the  side  which  faced  the  west 
being  given  up  to  French  windows. 

"A  jolly  room  it  will  be,  when  you  have 
cultivated  it,  to  have  your  new  institution 
kettledrum  in.     Eh,  Cissy?" 
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*'Yes,"  Cissy  said,  "  sl  lovely  room,  that 
shall  be  a  marvel  of  economical  ingenuity, 
Arthur  ;  but  who  is  to  come  and  kettledrum  in 
it?"  she  added,  with  the  look  that  he  was 
beginning  to  know  so  well — the  look  that  might 
so  readily  develop  into  one  of  discontent. 
*'  Don't  lead  me  to  expect  ever  to  see  any  one 
now  that  I  have  trained  down  to  the  calm  con- 
templation of  unbroken  solitude,"  she  continued, 
laughing. 

"  You  start  in  your  sphere  with  bright  hopes, 
I  must  say,"  he  said,  in  rather  a  hurt  tone. 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  I  shall  be  quite  as  well 
pleased  not  to  know  and  be  known  as  I  should 
be  if  the  reverse  were  the  case.  I  have  had 
my  day — my  fling  I  was  going  to  call  it,  but 
that  expression  is  a  part  of  the  vagabondism 
of  the  past,  with  which  I  have  quite  done. 
Don't  devise  little  tame  junkettings  for  me, 
please,  dear,  because  it  will  trouble  you  to  do 
it,  and  I  shall  not  appreciate  it  when  it's  done. 
I  will  take  what  comes  quite  in.  my  way,  of 
what  is  called  pleasure  and  social  intercourse, 
but  I  will  never  go  one  inch  out  of  my  way 
to  get  it." 
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"  Your  life  will  not  be  as  happy  as  it  might 
be,  then?"  he  said,  sorrowfully. 

"  Yes  it  will.  I  shall  have  you  and  myself, 
and  all  this."  She  waved  her  hand  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  that  indicated  she  was  in- 
cluding the  house  and  garden  in  her  list  of 
compensating  things.  *'Now,  come  on,  Arthur; 
supper  in  that  dining-room  by  candle-light, 
with  the  window  open,  will  be  quite  a  poetical 
thing.  I  saw  a  hypatica,  as  I  drove  up  to 
the  door,  in  full  flower.  I  marked  the  spot, 
and  now  I  will  go  and  root  it  up,  and  put  it 
in  a  vase  on  the  supper-table,  and  look  at  it 
till  it  gives  me  dreams  of  the  wealth  of  flowers 
we  will  have  about  us  in  the  coming  summer." 

*'  I  will  get  you  something  fairer  and  rarer 
than  the  hypatica,  if  you  will  come  with  me 
to  the  conservatory,"  he  said.  And  Cecile 
laughed  her  acquiescence,  and  told  him  it  was 
*'all  grand  in  comparison  with  her  expectations. 
A  country  surgeon's  wife  to  be  able  to  go  to 
her  conservatory  and  get  a  rare  plant,  and  to 
be  given  carte  blanche  to  fit  up  an  oblong  para- 
dise, may  be  excused  for  not  falling  into  the 
ways  of  humility  just  directly,  may   she  not. 
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Arthiu'  ?  if  Mrs.  Hepburn  does  not  crush  nie 
by  ignoring  my  existence  here  altogether,  she 
will  find  that  I  shall  be  guilty  of  the  gross  im- 
pertinence of  standing  erect  before  her — perhaps 
of  treating  her  as  an  equal." 

"  You  talk  great  nonsense  about  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn," Arthur  said,  angrily.  His  heart  had 
softened  considerably  towards  Mrs.  Hepburn  of 
late.  She  had  been  very  flatteringly  judicious 
in  her  manner  towards  him  just  before  his 
marriage ;  softer,  sadder,  and  more  subdued 
altogether  than  there  was  any  open  cause  for 
the  mistress  of  Glene  being.  That  the  making 
Cissy  his  wife  was  a  thing  that  was  repug- 
nant to  Cissy's  old  fi'iend,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  evident.  But  it  did  not  disgust  him 
with  Amelia  that  it  should  be  so.  Someway 
or  other,  it  never  does  disgust  a  man  with  one 
woman  that  she  should  be  antagonistic  to  his 
marriage  with  another.  He  attributes  it  to 
ingenuous,  even  if  mistaken,  regard  for  his 
welfare — to  a  flattering  love  of  ruling  him 
herself — to  anything,  indeed,  save  the  rank 
envy  and  jealousy  which  might  with  justice  in 
most  cases  be  applied  to  it.      These   strictures 
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do    not    apply  to    such    an    exceptional    event 
as    an    old    genuine    love    burying    his    dead, 
and    marrying    some     one    else    when    "  the 
object"     has     rendered     herself     unavailable. 
In    this    latter    case,    it    is    only    fair,    only 
womanly   and  natural,  and  well  for  the   said 
object  to   feel  that  it  would   have    been   only 
what   she    had  a  right  to    expect   of    him,    if 
he  had  sorrowed  a  little  longer.     And  feeling 
this,   she  cannot  think  a  woman's  best  of  the 
woman    who    has    succeeded    her.       She    (the 
succeeded)    cannot    think    the    one    who    has 
caused  her   memory  to   pale,  quite  so  capable 
or   so  clever,   or    so    polished  or   amiable,    or 
pretty,   or  to    sum  up    in   one    comprehensive 
word,  quite  so  "suitable,"   as  she  would  have 
desired  to  see  the   woman  whom  the   old  love 
has    wedded.      We   are   human — consequently 
weak — and  it  is  only  human  to  question — 

"Is  it  well  to  wish,  thee  happy,  having  known  me,  to 
decline 
On  a  lower  range  of  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 
than  mine?" 

And  to  answer,  "  No,  it   is  not  only  not  well, 
but   it  is  utterly   impossible,  to   do  it."     It  is 
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hard,  painful  to  the  last  degree,  after  having 
been  a  man's  ideal  yourself,  to  see  that  man  go 
down  with  glad  contentment  on  to  a  lower  plat- 
form, and  arrange  himself  upon  it  for  life  with 
some  piece  of  mediocrity  of  the  very  type  at 
which  he  and  you  have  laughed  together  in  the 
brighter  days  that  are  gone  by.  Ay  di  rrie ! 
But  these  are  they,  out  of  which  the  good  wives 
and  mothers  are  fashioned.  The  beings  who 
enriched  the  shining  hours  of  the  brighter  past 
have  had  their  day — and  w^asted  it. 

Which  reflections  do  not,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  apply  to  the  case  in  point — the  case  of 
Arthur  Scorrier  and  the  woman  who  had  loved 
and  married,  and  the  other  woman  who  had 
scorned  and  then  softened  to  him.  There  was 
no  old  romance  between  Mrs.  Hepburn  and  the 
husband  of  her  friend.  No  old  romance  to  be 
bruised  and  mangled,  and  manipulated  out  of 
the  fair  shape  it  had  hitherto  worn  by  busy 
tongues  and  meddlesome  hands.  Still,  though 
this  was  wanting,  she  gave  him  to  understand, 
before  she  married  him,  that,  when  he  did 
marry,  a  pleasant  element  would  be  gone  out  of 
her   life.      She    also    gave  him  to   understand 

VOL.    II.  D 
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that  she  was  not  a  hapi^y  woman  in  her  own 
house,  and  with  her  own  husband.  And  this 
she  did  without  actually  complaining  of  Mr. 
Hepburn,  or  of  her  life  at  Glene.  Had  she 
done  so  openly,  Mr.  Scorrier  would  have  blamed 
her  for  an  unwifely  and  unwomanly  want  of 
reticence  and  reserve.     As  it  was,  he  pitied  her. 

"  Good-bye.  And  it  is  indeed  good-bye  ; 
for  Cissy  does  not  like  ladies'  society,  so  I  shall 
see  very  little  of  you  after  she  comes,"  Mrs. 
Hepburn  said  when  Mr.  Scorrier  rose  up  to 
depart,  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  visit. 

"Oh!  doesn't  she?"  he  said,  dubiously, 
feeling  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  was  being 
challenged  to  defend  his  future  wife's  taste  in 
the  matter  of  social  intercourse,  or  not. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  shook  her  head,  and  smiled 
her  clear,  chilling  smile. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  we  were  none  of  us 
brilliant  enough,  or  well  enough  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  that  she  was  versed  in,  for 
Miss  Cecile  Vargrave ;  and  I  don't  suppose 
Mrs.  Scorrier  will  be  more  tolerant." 

"Oh  yes,  she  will,"  Arthur  said;  and  then 
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he  hurriedl}'  got  himself  away,  feeling  not  in- 
disjnant  with  the  woman  who   could  he  malifj- 

o  o 

nant  enough  to  hazard  a  douht  ahout  his 
almost  bride,  hut  a  little  sorry,  not  to  say 
annoyed,  that  Cissy  should  ever  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  such  sentiments.  It  was  some 
remembrance  of  what  Amelia  had  said,  and 
seemed  to  feel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  parting 
Tisit  which  caused  him  to  tell  his  wife,  on  the 
night  of  their  return,  that  she  "  talked  great 
nonsense  about  Mrs.  Hepburn."  It  vexed  him 
to  see  that  hi^  wife  was  ready  to  put  herself 
into  opposition  to  the  wife  of  his  kind  old  friend  ; 
more  especially  since  that  kind  old  friend's  wife 
had  of  late  shown  herself  very  well-inclined 
towards  him.  He  had  lived  too  long  at  Dane- 
bury not  to  be  alive  to  the  advantages  of  being 
on  a  perfectly  good  footing  at  Glene.  How 
could  they  be  this,  he  asked  himself,  if  Cissy 
was  going  to  be  ready  to  resent  slights,  and 
rebuff  patronage  before  either  were  offered  to 
her  ?  This  subject  of  intercourse  with  Glene 
had  been  looked  at  in  a  different  light  during 
those  sunny  autumn  days  at  Penzance.  Then 
he  had  assured  Cissy  that   it  was    a  matter  of 
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no  importance  whatever  whether  Mrs.  Hepburn 
saw  lit  to  be  agreeable  on  equal  terms  or  not. 
Now  he  was  bg.ck,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  about  him  to  the  degree  of  making 
him  feel  that  it  was  of  importance.  "  It  would 
be  disgusting  to  live  here  as  a  married  man, 
and  not  to  be  friendly  with  the  people  I  have 
been  most  friendly  with  as  a  bachelor,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Cissy  as  they  sat  at  supper. 

"  I  don't  think  that  it  altogether  depends 
upon  me,"  Cissy  said,  quietly. 

"  Yes;  it  will  pretty  nearly  altogether  depend 
upon  you;  she's  a  very  sensitive  woman,  and 
if  you  receive  the  first  efforts  at  an  intimacy 
coldly,  she  will  cease  to  make  them,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  thorough  conviction. 

Cissy  laughed.  "  As  she  was  neither  sensi- 
tive nor  sensible  in  the  days  I  knew  her,  I  may 
be  forgiven  if  the  sudden  development  of  these 
qualities  in  her  throws  me  off  my  balance  a 
little." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  may  make 
it  very  pleasant  to  each  other,  if  you  like.  I  am 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  my  wife  to 
Beat    herself   below  the   salt;    you  know  that 
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Oissy;  but  old  Hepburn  has  been  like  a  father 
to  me,  and  if  you  can  hit  it  off  with  her,  I  shall 
be  very  much  pleased." 

More  for  the  sake  of  changing  that  subject 
than  because  she  had  any  curiosity  about  the 
one  she  introduced,  Ciss}^  asked — 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Arthur,  when  you  are 
away  on  your  professional  rounds — ^just  at 
first,  I  mean — till  I  get  the  habit  of  a  country 
life  upon  me — you're  away  hours,  sometimes, 
are  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  answered,  slowly.  "My 
darling!  don't  think  I  haven't  asked  myself 
that  same  question:  it  will  be  hard  for  you, 
horribly  dull,  after  the  life  you  have  led." 

"Can't  I  go  with  you?" 

"  Sometimes,  yes ;  but  I  can't  have  you 
waiting  about  at  cottage  doors,  while  there  is 
fever  within,  or  something  equally  bad;  besides, 
I  generally  ride  long  distances." 

"  Can't  I  ride,  too?  have  you  a  horse  for 
me?" 

"  I  shall  get  one  at  once,"  he  said;  "  I  have 
nothing  in  my  stable  good  enough  for  you, 
dear." 
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"Oh  dear,  how  lucky  I  am!"  Cissy  cried, 
starting  up.  "  I'm  staggered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  my  own  good  fortune  every  now  and 
then,  Arthur;  don't  be  too  good  to  me,  or  I 
shall  get  to  rank  my  deserts  too  highly." 

''  That  is  impossible,"  he  said,  catching  her 
hands,  and  looking  affectionately  in  her  face. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  and  bent  her  head  away 
from  his  observation.  "  No  searching  regard, 
if  you  please,  Arthur;  I  don't  profess  to  be 
able  to  stand  it;  I  lived  a  life,  and  knew  many 
people,  and  did  many  things,  before  I  knew 
you:  I  didn't  begin  on  Amelia  Foster's  wed- 
ding-da^y;   supposing  I  told  you " 

She  stopped,  and  he  asked  eagerly — "'  Y/hat? 
supposing  you  told  me  what?" 

"  On  second  thoughts,  supposing  I  don't  tell 
you?"  she  said,  calmly  facing  him  again; 
"  you  will  be  more  comfortable,  and  my  con- 
science isn't  very  heavily  burdened,  Arthur. 
I  am  longing  for  to-morrow  morning,  and  the 
traditional  interview  Vvith  the  cook — fancy  me 
at  the  head  of  a  respectable  English  household, 
ordering  dinner!" 

'*  You'll  order  a  household  as  you  do  every- 
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thing  else  you  like  to  do,  magnificently,"  he 
said,  admiringly.  She  was  so  very  pretty  — 
more  than  that — so  very  charming,  with  that 
inoffensive  consciousness  of  being  charming 
which  presupposes  other  people  being  pleased, 
that  his  admiration  was  well  justified.  "  I  will 
make  her  happy  at  any  cost,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  somehow  he  thought  that  it  would 
cost  a  good  deal  to  make  her  so. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

THE    BRIDE    AT    HOME. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Scorrier  had  brought  home 
his  wife,  travelled  round  about  Danebury  very 
fast.  People  received  the  intelligence  with 
little  bursts  of  delighted  surprise,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  expecting  it  daily  and  talking  about 
it  hourly  for  the  last  month.  The  sensation 
spread  through  every  grade  like  a  fever.  Mrs. 
Hepburn  heard  of  it,  and  was  thrilled  by  it  as 
she  sat  before  her  dressing-glass  and  suffered 
her  maid  to  conduct  her  uninteresting  toilet. 
*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scorrier  came  home  last  night," 
that  functionary  observed,  with  undiplomatic 
abruptness  ;  "  and  they  do  say  she  was  dressed 
beautiful — quite  too  grand  for  Danebury." 

"  The  people  down  in  the  village  think  any- 
thing grand  that  is  cut  after  a  newer  pattern  than 
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their  grandmothers  wore,"  Mrs.  Hepburn  said, 
tartly  ;  and  the  adroit  maid,  who  was  a  time- 
server  through  the  exigencies  of  her  position, 
fell  with  celerity  into  that  vein,  and  replied — 

''  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  they  do,  indeed  ;  they  have 
no  notion  of  style.  I'm  sure  when  I  come  here 
first,  I  didn't  know  which  was  ladies  and  which 
was  the  other  class." 

"  That  will  do,  Davis,"  Mrs.  Hepburn  said, 
coldly ;  and  Davis  understood  that  silence  was 
to  reign  in  the  place  of  loquacity. 

The  poor  people  heard  of  that  return  and  re- 
joiced ;  for  though  Arthur  Scorrier  had  insti- 
tuted a  partner  who  had  undertaken  the  full 
duties  of  the  firm  during  the  young  surgeon's 
absence,  he  had  been  missed,  and  prayed  for, 
and  sighed  and  longed  for,  as  clever,  kind- 
hearted,  untiring  men  in  his  profession  are 
missed,  and  prayed,  and  sighed,  and  longed  for 
by  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  And  the  gentle - 
people  of  the  village,  the  class  that  took  a 
lower  stand  than  Glene  and  a  higher  one  than 
Danebury,  though  they  were  compelled  to  live 
in  it,  heard  of  that  return,  and  fluttered  about 
ecstatically  to  call  upon  one   another,  and  dis- 
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CUSS  the  bride,  since  the  time  was  too  young  to 
invade  her  yet. 

The  partner  who  had  been  recently  taken  by 
Mr.  Scorrier  to  share  his  labours  and  profits  found 
himself  warmly  welcomed  in  many  houses  on 
this  day.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  have 
seen  the  bride ;  that  he  would  have  been  at  the 
house  in  an  excess  of  .good  feeling  to  welcome 
the  happy  wanderers  home.  But  Mr.  Monsell 
had  nothing  to  tell.  He  threw  an  expression 
of  utter  indifference  about  Mrs.  Scorrier,  and 
all  concerning  her,  into  his  face,  and  the  ex- 
pression diffused  itself  over  his  figure.  By  the 
whole  of  his  fair,  pink,  slim,  and  prim  phy- 
sique, it  was  expressed  that  he  at  least  was  dis- 
posed to  combat  any  claims  to  consideration 
which  Mrs.  Scorrier  might  put  forth.  "  Mrs. 
Monsell  will  call  on  her  by-and-by,  I  suppose," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  really  have  no  time  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  things." 

Mrs.  Monsell  meanwhile  was  sitting  glow- 
ering in  her  own  house,  aching  to  call  and 
see  how  things  really  were  at  the  Scorriers,  and 
telling  herself,  and  every  one  who  came  near 
her,  that  she  really  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
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to  take  so  much  trouble  yet.  Mrs.  Monsell  ^-as 
a  small,  black-haired,  black-browed  woman, 
with  a  bad  complexion,  which  she  was  wont  to 
allude  to  as  Southern  in  hue.  In  furtherance 
of  this  view  of  her  skin,  she  adopted  a  manner 
which  she  believed  to  be  a  happy  combination 
of  languor  and  stateliness,  which  was,  when 
looked  at  by  impartial  spectators,  a  lazity  in- 
solent one.  She  was  in  reality  keenly  anxious 
for  the  time  to  arrive  when  she  might,  with  due 
regard  to  her  own  ideas  of  etiquette,  call  on 
and  find  out  the  bride.  But  she  would  not 
have  admitted  being  so  on  any  account.  She 
had  an  idea  that  people  in  society  were  never 
anxious  about  anything,  and  as  she  was  very 
much  bent  on  impressing  it  on  Danebury  that 
she  had,  previous  to  her  advent  there,  been 
very  much  in  society,  she  was  always  acting 
strictly  in  accordance  with  some  canons  of  her 
own  conception,  and  so  wearying,  or  insulting, 
or  disgusting,  all  such  as  were  unlucky  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  her.  Mrs.  Monsell 
was  put  out  to  no  small  degree  now,  for  she 
had  come  to  Danebury  a  stranger,  only  two 
months  before,  and  the  interest  she  excited  had 
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been  flaccid  and  limp  compared  with  that  caused 
by   Mrs.    Scorrier.     Glene,    and    greater    than 
Glene,  Castlenau  and  its  compeers,  had  ignored 
her  existence,  though  they  employed  her  hus- 
band professionally,  and  she  had   accepted  the 
being  ignored,  because  to  be  other  than  ignored 
by  such  people  had  in  truth  never  entered  into 
her    wildest   imaginings.      But  now   old    Mrs. 
Pottinger  and  her  daughters  came  to  see  her, 
and  looked  out  of  her  window  while  they  were 
sitting   in  comfort  on  her  sofa,  and  wondered 
and  speculated  as  to  when  Mrs.  Hepburn  would 
pass  on  her  way  to  the   Scorriers,  and  whether 
Mrs.  Scorrier  ''  would  ever  go  out  to  tea,  or  if 
she   would   move   in  the   other  set    that    only 
dined."     That  there  should  be  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  odious  to  Mrs.  Monsell,   since  such 
a  doubt   had   never  been  expressed  about  her, 
and  yet   she  was   not  willing  to   degrade  her 
order  by  declaring  that   another   surgeon's  wife 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  other  set.    So  she 
compromised  matters  between  her   temper   and 
her  esprit  de  corps  by  saying — 

"  Perhaps  she  may  like  being  noticed  by  that 
ill-bred  Mrs.  Hepburn,  who  gives  herself  such 
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airs,"  which  was  a  sacrilegious  way  of  speaking 
of  Glene  that  made  the  Pottingers  wince  and 
feel  like  traitors,  even  though  they  admu*ed  the 
daring  of  this  outsider. 

"  Mrs.  Hepburn  and  Mrs.  Scorrier  are  old 
friends,  I  think  I  have  understood,"  Mrs.  Pot- 
tinger  said,  apologetically  ;  "it  would  hardly  be 
like  Mrs.  Hepburn  '  noticing  Mrs.  Scorrier,'  if 
they  should  continue  the  intimacy." 

"  Ml  !  I  dare  say  they  were  friends  formerly  ; 
it's  notorious  that  Mr.  Hepburn  married  very 
much  beneath  him,"  Mrs.  Monsell  said,  tossing 
her  tight  shining  black  head,  and  pulling  her 
straight,  hard-lipped  mouth  down  at  the  corners, 
with  an  air  of  scorn  she  would  not  have  en- 
deavoured to  express,  had  her  worthy  merits 
received  the  recognition  of  neighbouring  dinner- 
givers,  instead  of  being  only  suffered  to  display 
themselves  at  those  most  detestable  of  all 
amalgamations,  the  Danebury  high  teas.  Small 
wonder  that,  as  the  memory  of  all  she  endured 
at  these  festive  gatherings  smote  her,  the  wasp- 
ish little  woman  should  remember  and  relate 
how  notorious  the  fact  was  that  ''  Mr.  Hepburn 
had  married  beneath  him." 
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*'  I  think,  as  we  are  such  old  friends  of  Mr. 
Scorrier,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  looking  in  to- 
day,— don't  you  think  so?"  Mrs.  Pottinger 
asked,  when  she  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
Mrs.  Monsell's  energetically  delivered  words 
had  caused  her. 

''Oh!  I  have  no  doubt  joii  may,"  Mrs. 
Monsell  replied,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Scorrier  ought  to  be  gladly  grateful 
for  the  smallest  favours.  "  Yery  kind  of  you, 
I  think — I  hope  I  shall  find  time  to  go  one  day 
of  the  week." 

"  There  is  not  very  much  to  take  up  one's 
time  in  Danebury,  is  there  ?  "  Fanny  Pottiiager 
said,  timidly.  And  then  Mrs.  Monsell  fell  upon 
that  inoffensive  family,  and  crushed  them  with 
a  recital  of  all  she  did,  and  all  she  read,  until 
the  Pottingers,  who  belonged  to  that  class  which 
never  reads  anything,  and  never  does  anything 
which  leaves  a  trace  behind,  felt  humbled,  angry 
with  her,  and  sorry  for  themselves — a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  Mrs.  Monsell  frequently  dis- 
missed her  visitors. 

Meanwhile,  Cissy  was  trying  to  get  herself  to 
feel  that  the  beautiful  little  house,  walled  in  so 
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closely,  to  which  she  had  been  brought,  was 
the  goal  itself — not  merely  a  halting-place  on 
her  way  to  the  goal.  Hers  had  been  such  a 
nomad  life  that  it  was  only  natural  she  should 
find  the  idea  of  a  permanent  place  a  hard  one 
to  realize.  "What  have  you  been  doing  all 
the  morning,  Cissy  ?"  her  husband  asked,  when 
he  came  home  to  luncheon ;  and  Cissy,  who 
was  now  almost  worn  out  by  fatigue  from  doing 
it  had  to  reply, 

"  Nothing — absolutely  nothing  ;  unless  wan- 
dering up  and  down,  and  trying  to  feel  sure 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  pack  up  and  move  on 
in  a  few  days  counts  for  anything." 

"  The  wish  is  not  father  to  the  thought 
that  you  may  have  to  do  it,  I  hope?"  he 
said. 

She  shuddered  and  shrugged  her  sjioulders. 
"  Indeed,  no ;  the  fascination  of  perpetual 
motion  may  overcome  me  again  at  some  futm*e 
time,  but  at  present  I  have  had  enough  of  it. 
There  have  been  moments  in  m.j  life  when  I 
have  sympathised  with  the  little  men  with  their 
hats  on  the  backs  of  their  heads,  who  stand 
about  in   old-fashioned   engravings   of  church- 
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yards,  looking  longingly  at  tombs  with  '  Here 
is  rest  '  upon  them ;  but  those  moments 
have  passed  quickly.  Now  I  have  found  a  plea- 
santer  rest  than  the  tomb,  and  I  mean  to  be 
content  to  dwell  in  it." 

He  saw  that  she  meant  what  she  said.  He 
saw,  too,  that  she  had  been  endeavouring  to 
make  the  home-like  feeling  hers,  by  giving  the 
few  undefinable  womanly  touches  to  the  rooms, 
which  had  already  feminized  their  aspect.  "  I 
hope  you  won't  weary  of  it — I  hope  to  heaven 
you  won't  weary  of  it.  Cissy ;  what  would  be- 
come of  us  both  if  you  did  ?"  he  said,  seriously. 
"  I  wish  I  knew  your  life  better  than  I  do,  dear, 
that  I  might  try  to  reproduce  some  of  the  plea- 
santest  elements  in  it." 

"  Never  say  that  again."  She  had  laid  her 
head  down  on  his  shoulder  when  he  commenced 
speaking,  but  when  he  spoke  the  last  sentence 
she  lifted  herself  up  quickly,  and  spoke  out  her 
request  sharply,  "  Never  say  that  again,  Ar- 
thur," she  repeated;  "  the  pleasantest  element 
of  my  past  life  brought  to  bear  upon  me  now 
might  ruin  me  altogether.  There,  we  have 
talked  nonsense  enough,  let  us  go  and  sit  down 
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soberly,  and  eat  our  luncheon,  or  we  shall  be 
having  indigestion  from  long  fasting." 

''  I  would  drive  you  out  this  afternoon,"  Mr. 
Scorrier  said,  when  they  were  presently  out  in 
the  garden,  Cecile  searching  for  spring  flowers 
in  order  that  she  might  make  her  rooms  look 
still  more  like  a  bower. 

''You  would — and  why  won't  you?"  she 
asked. 

"  Because  I  think  the  Hepburns  will  come  ; 
and  I  should  like  you  to  be  at  home  to  see 
them  ;  he  has  not  been  well,  poor  old  fellow, 
while  I  have  been  awa.y." 

"Have  you  been  to  Glene  already?"  Cissy 
asked. 

"  Yes — I  rode  up  this  morning  ;  Monsell  had 
told  me  that  Mr.  Hepburn  was  not  well,  so  I 
just  looked  in :  he  is  very  much  altered,  looks 
haggard  and  worn — he  has  got  old  suddenly." 

''  Did  you  see  Amelia  ?  " 

'*Yes." 

"  Did  she  ask  for  me  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  she  did." 

"  Ask  for  me  as  '  Cissy,'  or  as  your  wife  ?  " 

"I  really  forget — I   think  she   spoke,. of  you 

VOL.    II.  E 
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as  my  wife;  and  yet  she  mentioned  your  name. 
Why  ?  What  do  you  deduce  from  her  doing, 
or  not  doing  it  ?  " 

"And  she  told  you  they  were  coming?" 
Cissy  said,  without  answering  his  question. 

"  Yes  ;  she  said  they  intended  coming. 
Here  come  some  other  friends  of  mine,  the 
Pottingers,"  he  added,  going  forward  to  meet 
the  late  rector's  widow  and  her  heavy  brigade 
of  daughters  heartily. 

"I  wonder  how  long  they'll  stay,"  was 
Cissy's  thought,  as  she  underwent  the  laborious 
ceremony  of  introduction  to  and  hand-shakings 
with  four  women,  who  all  looked  like  unrevised 
and  unimproved  editions  of  each  other.  She 
did  not  value  the  evident  admiration  for  her 
which  they  were  disposed  to  develop.  She  saw 
at  a  glance  that  they  were  weary,  one-idea'd 
women,  with  as  huge  a  capacity  for  boring  as 
she  had  for  being  bored.  "  This  is  one  of  the 
trials  I  promised  to  undergo  with  patience  in 
the  marriage-service,  I  suppose,"  she  thought  ; 
''  I  don't  remember  vowing  to  be  calmly  cheer- 
ful under  the  infliction  of  the  Pottingers  and 
others  of  that  ilk  ;  but  I  must  have  done  it,  or 
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Arthur  wouldn't  look  as  if  I  was  so  flagrantly 
derelicting  from  my  duty." 

"  Danebury  is  a  sweet  spot,  don't  you  think, 
Mrs.  Scorrier  ?"  Mrs.  Pottinger  asked,  as  if  she 
had  invented  Danebury. 

*'  Oh  !  a  lovely  place  you  will  think  when 
you  have  seen  it,"  her  daughters  chorussed. 
"  We  always  think  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  to  be  compared  to  it !  "  As  the  Misses 
Pottinger  had  been  born  in  Danebury,  and  had 
never  moved  themselves  beyond  its  charmed 
precincts,  their  authority  on  this  subject  was 
indisiDutable.  Cissy  gave  as  much  praise  to 
Danebmy  as  she  was  allowed  to  give  ;  but  this 
was  a  topic  on  which  the  Pottingers  weue  elo- 
quent, not  to  say  diffuse. 

*'  Some  friends  of  ours,  who  have  been  up 
the  Khine,  find  the  scenery  round  Danebury 
infinitely  preferable — infinitely,"  Mrs.  Pottinger 
said,  as  earnestly  as  if  she  were  touting  for  a 
tourist  hotel.  "  They  tell  me  that  there  ia 
a  something  about  here — a  something  which 
they  can't  describe  and  which  is  wanting  on  the 
Ehine,  that  makes  them  regard  this  as  vastly 
superior." 
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"Perhaps  it's  the  absence  of  the  Ehine," 
Mrs.  Scorrier  said,  gravely. 

*'I  shouldn't  wonder,"  Mrs.  Pottinger  said, 
grasping  at  the  happy  thought  ;  "  they  went 
there — their  name  was  Filmer — perhaps  you 
may  know  them  as  you  have  been  living  in 
Bayswater.  Ah !  but,  to  be  sure,  they  lived 
in  Bermondsey — but  as  I  was  saying  they 
went  to  Germany  on  account  of  their  youngest 
daughter's  health."  Cecile  took  a  glance  at 
her  husband  when  the  narrative  had  reached 
this  point,  and  he  vainly  tried  to  stem  the 
tide. 

''  Had  we  not  better  get  into  the  house  out 
of  the  sun?"  he  said,  walking  towards  the 
drawing-room  French  window.  The  visitors 
fluttered  after  him,  and  Cissy  lingered  a  moment 
behind,  wondering  what  the  result  would  be  if 
she  didn't  go  in  at  all.  But  simultaneously 
the  reflection  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
hearing  a  little  more  or  less  of  the  same  sort 
of  talk,  and  that  she  might  as  well  attempt  to 
get  inured  as  soon  as  possible  to  what  w^ould, 
henceforth,  be  so  largely  her  portion,  smote 
her,  and  she  followed  them  into  the  room  before 
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they  had  time  to  notice  that  she  had  lingered 
behind.  The  Pottingers  had  not  got  them- 
selves into  seats  yet ;  they  were  fluttering 
about,  ready  to  praise,  and  be  reminded  by 
what  they  saw  of  something  similar  or  some- 
thing dissimilar.  Eeady,  in  fact,  to  be  agree- 
able after  their  lights,  which  were  dim. 

"  So,  as  I  was  saying,"  Mrs.  Pottinger  re- 
sumed, the  instant  she  had  caught  her  hearers 
again,  "  the  Filmers  being  advised  by  one  of 
the  first  physicians  of  the  day  to  go  some- 
where on  account  of  their  youngest  daughter's 
health " 

"  Susannah  was  the  second  daughter,  mam- 
ma,"  Miss  Pottinger  interrupted. 

"  So  she  was — no,  she  couldn't  have  been," 
Mrs.  Pottinger  argued,  falling  into  most  cruel 
anxiety  on  the  subject  at  once,  ''because  I  re- 
member a  most  touching  letter  Mrs.  Filmer 
wrote  to  me  from  Baden,  in  which  she  spoke  of 
the  '  rose  of  health  being  restored  to  the  cheeks 
of  her  youngest.'  She  had  a  gift  for  letter- 
writing.  I  always  say  it  is  quite  a  gift,  and  a 
most  enviable  one ;  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Scorrier  ?  ' ' 
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"  I  suppose  it  gives  some  people  pleasure  to 
write  long  letters,"   Cissy  said. 

'*  Ah !  but  think  of  the  pleasure  it  gives 
others  to  receive  them  !  "  Mrs.  Pottinger  said, 
triumphantly  ;  to  which  Cissy  replied  that 
*'  certainly,  she  had  not  thought  of  that." 

Then  there  was  a  pleasant  talk,  of  the  anec- 
dotal order,  about  the  Filmers  ;  after  which, 
Mrs.  Pottinger,  aided  by  her  daughters,  gave  a 
lengthy,  not  to  say  a  verbose,  resume  of  the 
chief  events  in  Danebury  during  the  last  forty 
years.  Cissy  listened  to  all  of  it  with  exem- 
plary fortitude.  As  a  proof  of  how  successful 
her  manner  v/as,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when 
Mrs.  Pottinger  brought  her  visit  to  a  close,  she 
gave  the  bride  a  pressing  invitation  to  "  go  and 
have  a  quiet  tea  with  her  very  soon." 

When  they  were  gone,  and  Arthur  with  them 
as  far  as  the  garden-gates.  Cissy  threw  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  thought.  Thought  with  a  fierce  irrepres- 
sible longing  of  some  bygone  days  and  plea- 
sures, when  her  life  had  been  full ;  when  each 
moment  had  brought  its  triumph  or  danger,  its 
disagreeables  or  success  ;    but   when  never   a 
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moment  had  brought  monotony.  ''  I  don't 
regret  it ;  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  it ;  but 
■why  did  that  old  woman  talk  about  Baden  to  me 
here  ?"  she  thought,  pressing  her  fingers  over 
her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  have  j)ressed  out  some 
vision  of  the  past  that  was  either  too  dear  or 
too  hateful  to  be  calmly  contemplated.  ''  I 
can't  endure  these  people  ;  they  will  be  all  like 
those  who  have  just  been  here — all  of  that 
order  and  habit  of  mind  and  thought,  and  I 
feel  like  a  wild  cat  amongst  them.  My  husband 
has  a  work  to  do,  and  v/here  there  is  work  and 
thought,  there  is  life  ;  but  I  shall  only  live  in 
memories,  and  they  will  hurt  me  till  I  die." 

She  sat  on  alone,  seething  in  this  mood  for 
at  least  an  hour.  Mr.  Scorrier  had  been 
called  away  to  some  accident,  eight  miles  from 
Danebury,  and  he  had  sent  a  hasty  message  to 
his  wife,  saying  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
could  get  back  to  dinner  at  seven  or  not. 
Her  home  was  very  pretty ;  so  pretty  that  she 
could  not  help  regretting  that  congenial  people 
were  never  likely  to  come  and  see  her  in  it ;  so 
pretty  that  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her 
life  becoming  gradually,  unendurably  monoto- 
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nous  in  it.  "I  must  take  to  doing  something. 
I  must  have  a  speciality,"  she  thought.  "  Oh, 
Arthur,  poor  Arthur  !" 

It  was  easy  enough  to  say  that  she  "must 
take  to  doing  something;"  but  what  was  there 
for  her  to  do?  She  was  not  a  finished  per- 
former enough  for  her  own  playing  and  singing 
to  give  her  the  smallest  pleasure  ;  her  ears  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  professional  efforts, 
made  in  private  with  zest,  for  that.  She  could 
not  read  all  day.  Voracious  and  insatiable 
reader  as  she  was,  there  would  be  times  when 
it  would  be  essential  that  she  should  stop  a  bit, 
and  think  about  what  she  had  read.  Needle- 
work was  not  engrossing  enough  :  she  wanted 
some  one  to  talk  to  her,  who  could  talk,  when 
she  was  working.  As  for  painting — yes,  she 
could  paint ;  but  she  had  had  a  master  once, 
without  whom  she  did  not  care  to  begin  work 
afresh. 

''  It  resolves  itself  into  this,"  she  said,  aloud, 
raising  her  head  up,  and  facing  the  situation, 
''  I  must  just  get  over  the  time.  Some  wise  old 
lady,  whom  I  knew  somewhere  or  other,  used 
to  say  to  me,  eternally,  till  I  wearied  of  the  in- 
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formation,  '  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  my 
dear — all  creatures  of  habit.'  I  "wonder  ^hen 
this  creature  will  get  into  the  habits  of  Dane- 
bury !" 

Then  she  grew  unjust,  telling  herself  that  if 
her  husband  did  not  so  palpably  dread  weariness 
and  vexation  of  spirit  for  her,  she  would  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  eventually 
invading  and  overcoming  her.  "  But  as  it  is," 
she  thought,  "I'm  justified  to  myself  in  fearing, 
when  he,  knowing  all  about  it,  fears  so  much 
for  me." 

Before  the  evil  effects  of  this  trying  mood 
had  passed  away,  the  Hepburns  came  to  see 
her  ;  the  old  husband  and  the  young  wife  came 
together  in  what  looked  like  amicable  state, 
and,  on  the  outside,  it  appeared  as  if  Amelia's 
marriage  had  answered  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  herself  and  fi'iends.  Mrs.  Hepburn 
came  to  call  on  her  old  acquaintance,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  insignia  of  her  hardly-won 
and  worn  degree.  She  wore  robes  of  state,  and 
she  came  in  an  unimpeachable  carriage,  and 
her  husband  was  in  attendance  on  her,  calling 
her  ''  my  dear,"   whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
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speak  to  lier.  And  withal  she  looked  disap- 
pointed, beaten,  and  baffled  in  some  way,  when 
she  met  Arthur  Scorrier's  wife. 

"  I  have  come  before  you  can  have  had  time 
to  breathe  or  look  round  you,"  she  began, 
sweeping  up  hurriedly  to  Cecile,  who  was  feel- 
ing unequal  to  the  encounter  by  reason  of  her 
late  reflections ;  "  but  Mr.  Hepburn  would 
come  to-day,  so  ifc's  his  incoasideration,  not 
mine,  that  you'll  be  taxed  to  forgive." 

'^  I  can  ahvays  promise  to  forgive  that," 
Cecile  said,  holding  her  hand  out  to  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  regarding  her  kindly, 
almost  affectionately,  over  his  wife's  shoulder. 
Then  he  came  and  surprised  them  both — and 
seemed  to  take  himself  by  storm  in  making  the 
proposition — by  asking — 

"  Might  he  kiss  her,  like  a  father,  for  the  sake 
of  her  husband,  who  was  dear  to  him  as  a  son  ?" 

It  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  proposition, 
indeed  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  decidedly  dis- 
comfiting one.  Still,  no  young  wife,  loving  her 
husband,  could  suggest  impropriety  by  refusing 
a  request  so  properly  worded. 

**For  Arthur's  sake  I  will  forget  you  are  a 
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stranger,"  she  said,  lifting  up  lier  brow  to  him. 
Then  he  touched  it  vrith  his  grizzled  moustache, 
and  blessed  her,  and  turned  away,  trembling  a 
little,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  praying  that 
*'  she  would  make  Arthur  happy." 

"  Mr.  Hepburn  has  been  ill,  and  shaken,  and 
is  not  quite  himself  yet,"  Amelia  said,  in  a 
hard  tone  of  plain  explanation,  as  Cecile,  a 
little  thrown  off  her  balance  by  this  unexpected 
greeting,  stood  looking  at  him,  with  wide-open 
eyes  and  red  cheeks.  When  his  wife  said  that, 
Cecile  looked  at  him  with  less  thought  of  her- 
self, and  more  of  him,  and  saw  that  he  was 
looking  shaken  indeed.  He  had  grown  very 
old  since  she  had  seen  him  last — old  and  sad- 
looking.  The  rosy  smoothness  of  his  skin  was 
gone,  and  he  was  less  suave  in  manner  and 
appearance  than  he  had  been. 

''You  have  been  very  ill,  I  fear,"  she  said, 
gently. 

''Not  ill,  exactly;  moped,"  Amelia  said; 
*'  moped  ;  as  who  would  not  be  here  ?  You  have 
been  ver}^  brave  in  your  ignorance.  Cissy  ;  you 
couldn't  have  had  an  idea  of  what  Danebury 
was." 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Cissy  said,  roused  into 
opposition  at  once;  ''I'm  delighted  with  all 
I've  seen." 

''Tiien  I  conclude  you  haven't  seen  much  of 
either  place  or  people,  or  Mr.  Scorrier  must 
possess  a  power  of  throwing  a  halo  over  things 
which  isn't  possessed  by — everybody." 

"  I  have  not  succeeded  in  changing  the  town- 
mouse  into  the  country-mouse  yet,  you  see," 
Mr.  Hepburn  said,  trying  to  smile  in  his  old 
urbane  way,  as  if  he  had  not  been  at  all  upset 
by  the  little  scene  which  has  been  described. 

"  Some  people  can't  help  regretting  what 
they  have  left,  however  much  they  like  what 
they  have  come  to,"  Cecile  said,  hoping  that  at 
least  she  was  saying  a  civil  thing  to  the  firm, 
whether  the  partners  in  it  were  individually 
equally  pleased  or  not.  *' My  husband,"  she 
continued,  "  has  a  dread  that  I  may  find  some- 
thing wanting — I  don't  know  what ;  for  as  far 
as  I  have  gone  yet,  it  is  all  better  than  my 
deserts." 

' '  Ah  !  but  then  you  never  did  look  forward 
to  anything  very  brilliant — did  you?"  Mrs. 
Hepburn   said.     "  Now  I  was  silly  enough  to 
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paint  my  future  so  brightly  in  idea,  that  the 
reality  can't  well  help  falling  short  of  it." 

"  And  why  did  you  take  a  less  sombre  view 
of  your  future?"  Mr.  Hephm-n  asked  of  Ce- 
cile,  and  she  had  to  collect  her  faculties,  and  to 
remind  herself  that  Amelia  spoke  in  utter  un- 
sympathetic ignorance  and  want  of  all  power  of 
appreciation  in  thus  declaring  that  she  (Cissy) 
*' never  looked  forward  to  anything  bright;" 
she  had  to  remind  herself  of  this  before  she 
could  say — 

"There's  a  Providence  tliat  shapes  our  ends 
Rough-hew  them  a3  "we  wdll." 

*'  I  have  every  incentive  now  to  aid  Providence 

in  shaping  my  ends." 

"  Well !  you  certainly  have  everything  very 

nice  about  you,"   Mrs.  Hepburn  said,  looking 

round  in  that  offensively  approving  way  which 

has  the  power  for  the   moment   of   making   a 

woman  blush  for  and  hate  the  things  she  has 

hitherto  been  satisfied  with.     ''  Most  bachelors' 

houses  in  the  country  are  not  fit  to  be  entered 

by  ladies — I  mean  new  houses,  of  com'se,  got 

lip    by    the    bachelors    themselves ;     but    Mr. 

Scorrier  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  not  that 
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you  care  much  for  home-comforts  and  jDretty 
things,  do  you,  Cissy?" 

"  No,"  Cissy  said.  "  I'm  only  fit  for  tents 
and  cheap  boarding-houses,  am  I?"  Then 
Arthur  came  in,  and  there  was  constraint. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EIGHT    YEARS    AGO    AT    BADEN. 

A  MAN  must  appear  nuclei'  a  new  aspect  the  first 
time  he  is  seen  with  his  wife  hy  those  who 
have  known  him  before  he  possessed  that  ap- 
pendage. He  stands  in  a  new  light,  and  they 
can  but  be  desirous  of  seeing  how  it  becomes 
him ;  and  he  is  conscious  that  they  are  thus 
desirous,  and  consequently  it  does  not  (through 
his  consciousness)  become  him  at  all,  which  is 
a  state  of  things  that  the  acquaintances  of  his 
unmarried  days  are  not  altogether  displeased 
at.  There  fell  a  silence  now,  when  he  had 
greeted  the  Hepburns,  that  his  wife  felt  vras 
harder  to  break  and  harder  to  bear  than  the 
spell  of  constraint  which   had  been   over   the 

conversation  before  he  came  in.     Mr.  Hepburn 

* 

was  agitated,  Amelia  seemed  more   stony  and 
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more  stiff,  and  Cecile  was  occupied  in  wonder- 
ing why  they  were  these  things.  As  for  Arthur 
he  seemed  absorbed  by  some  painful  reflections, 
for  which  his  wife  puzzled  herself  in  a  pained 
way  to  account.  Presently,  just  as  the  Hep- 
burns  rose  to  go  av/ay,  he  said,  explainingly — 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  hardly  recovered  the 
effects  of  a  hard  ride  and  a  painful  scene." 

*'  The  accident,  Arthur?"  his  wife  questioned, 
eagerly. 

-Yes." 

*'  Oh  !  what  was  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No  accident  in  Danebury,  I  hope,"  Mr. 
Hepburn  said. 

"  I  thought  doctors  got  hardened  to  such 
things,"  Mrs.  Hepburn  put  in,  carelessly. 

"  Yes — the  accident — it  is  not  in  Danebury  ; 
and  I  have  failed  in  hardening  myself  to  any- 
thing so  bad  as  this.  A  poor  fellow  crushed  to 
pieces  nearly,  over  at  Cranwich ;  I  am  going 
back  to  him  directly." 

*'  Is  he  one  of  the  Cranwich  servants  or 
labourers — can  we  send  anything  ?"  Amelia 
asked. 

"No — he's  a  visitor  of  Blayne's,  it  seems." 
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"A  visitor  of  olio's?"  Cecile  asked, 
sharply. 

"  Of  Blayne's — the  poor  fellow  was  doing  a 
little  amateur  steeple-chasing,  and  he  has  killed 
one  of  Blayne's  best  horses,  and  nearly  killed 
himself." 

"I  knew  a  Mr.  Blayne  once  at  Baden," 
Cecile  said ;  "he  was  a  clergyman — is  this 
one  a  clergyman  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  the  Eector  of  Cranwich — such  a 
nice  man,"  Mrs.  Hepburn  answered. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Blayne,  if  it  is  the 
same  I  used  to  know,"  Cecile  said,  medi- 
tatively ;  "  could  you  drive  me  back  with  you, 
Ai-thur?" 

"  Not  to-day,  dear  ;  they  are  in  an  awful 
state  about  the  poor  fellow  who  is  hurt — such 
a  handsome  fellow  he  is,  too,  lately  come  into 
a  tremendous  property,  Blayne  tells  me." 

**  Y\^at  is  his  name  ?  "  Amelia  asked. 

"  Lister  they  were  calling  him  ;  but  whether 
that's  his  Christian  or  surname  I  don't  know. 
I  must  be  off." 

''  Tell  Mr.  Blayne  who  I  am,  and  that  you 
have  married  me,  and   that  I  told  you  to  tell 

VOL.   II.  F 
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him,  will  you,  Arthur  ?  and  say  how  much  I 
should  like  to  see  him,  will  you,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  And 
then  he  went  away,  forgetting  his  wife's  mes- 
sage before  he  was  out  of  the  house,  in  the 
absorbing  anxiety  he  felt  concerning  this  new 
case. 

*'  Mr.  Blayne  must  be  too  old  for  Cissy  ever 
to  have  had  a  love-affair  with  him,"  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn thought  as  she  drove  home;  "  but  how 
she  blushed,  and  grew  eager  when  his  name 
was  mentioned !  Arthur  Scorrier  was  a  mole 
not  to  see  it."  Then  she  addressed  her  hus- 
band. "  That  will  not  be  a  happy  marriage." 
She  could  not  avoid  expressing  the  slightest 
possible  flavour  of  satisfaction  in  the  tone  in 
which  she  said  these  words,  and  he  answered 
the  tone  quite  as  much  as  the  words  when ,  he 
replied — 

"  I  disagree  with  you  entirely  :  it  is  not 
perhaps  quite  a  happy  marriage  at  present, 
but  it  will  be  when  they  have  adjusted  their 
angles." 

*'  He  is  acquiescent  enough,  I'm  sure," 
Amelia  said,  scornfully ;  "  he   over-rates    her 
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claims  absurdly.  I,  as  a  woman,  can  see  tliat ; 
but  she — ah,  there  must  be  something  behind 
all  that's  unaccountable  in  Cecile,  that  won't 
make  her  husband  the  happier  when  it  comes 
to  light." 

"  Then  I  hope  to  heaven  it  never  will  come 
to  light,"  Mr.  Hepbm-n  said,  with  startling 
earnestness.  "  I  hope  to  heaven  that  poor  boy 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
his  father  in  such  a  way  as  you  hint." 

"  What  a  happy  household  it  will  be  when 
Mrs.  Scorrier  senior  relents,  and  comes  to  pay 
them  an  endless  visit !  "  Amelia  said,  laughing. 
'^  I  could  see  at  a  glance  what  sort  of  woman 
she  is,  just  one  to  make  a  great  fuss  and  set 
her  fat  old  face  against  things  at  first,  and  then 
to  wheel  round  and  declare  it  all  deHghtful,  and 
just  what  she  could  wish,  after  she  has  made 
herself  disagreeable  and  other  people  uncom- 
fortable." 

"Arthm-'s  good  sense  will  keep  his  mother 
and  his  wife  fi'om  ever  living  in  the  same 
house,"  Mr.  Hepburn  said,  with  a  lofty  air  of 
entire  belief  in  that  which  he  asserted.  ''  Old 
people  and  young  may  have  lived  together  in 
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the  same  tent  in  comfort  under  the  patriarchal 
system,  but  I  don't  much  fancy  that  they  have 
ever  done  it  since.'* 

"  Nor  do  I,"  Amelia  said,  grimly ;  and  some- 
way or  other  her  manner  caused  Mr.  Hepburn 
to  remember  what  he  had  forgotten  while 
speaking  himself  on  the  subject,  namely,  his 
own  age  and  her  youth. 

"  I  am  only  referring  to  the  cases  of  mothers 
and  sons  and  daughters-in-law,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  I  included  other  cases,"  she 
said,  carelessly ;  and  there  was  no  other  word 
spoken  between  them  until  they  reached  home. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Cissy  "  could  never  have  had  a  love  affair  with 
Mr.  Blayne,"  though  perhaps  the  reason  she 
adduced  in  support  of  her  supposition  was  not 
quite  the  true  one.  But  Mr.  Blayne  had 
known  the  girl  at  a  very  critical  time  in  her 
life,  and  he  had  befriended  her  in  a  way  that 
had  hurt  her,  and  had  made  her  dislike  him, 
and  be  unjust  to  him  at  the  time,  and  recognize 
him  fully  as  really  a  good  man  and  true  after- 
wards, when  her  judgment  grew  calmer.  He 
had  seemed  to  snatch  a  prize  she  had  gained 
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and  loved  out  of  her  grasp,  and  he  had  borne 
it  away  from  her  ruthlessly,  though  she  had 
humbled  herself  very  much  to  him.  But  she 
knew  he  had  been  right  in  what  he  did,  right 
and  wise,  and  she  wanted  to  tell  him  so  now, 
and  to  convince  him  that  she  believed  it  and 
forgave  him. 

He  had  only  been  an  actor  of  an  ungrateful 
part  in  a  very  common  drama.  Eight  years 
ago,  when  Cecile  was  in  her  brightest  bloom, 
she  had  met  an  English  gentleman,  some  ten 
years  older  than  herself,  travelling  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Blayne.  The  young  people  frater- 
nised in  the  free  foreign  fashion.  They  were 
out  in  the  hotel  gardens  before  breakfast  to- 
gether. They  were  both  fond  of  drawing,  and 
the  neighbourhood  abounded  with  choice  bits 
of  scenery  that  Cecile  knew  by  heart,  and  to 
which  she  introduced  young  Mr.  Manners  with 
pleasure.  It  was  a  very  unequal  game  that 
they  played  during  those  bright  days,  eight 
years  ago,  at  Baden.  The  man  was  only  on 
a  level  with  her  in  one  respect,  and  that  was 
his  poverty.  But  he  was  a  pauper  member  of 
a  good  house,  and  he  w^as  a  pet  of  the  same ; 
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and  he  had  great  abilities  and  expectations. 
All  these  he  laid  at  Cecile's  feet  one  day,  when 
the  free  foreign  fashion  had  carried  him  a  little 
further  than  he  intended  to  go.  Mr.  Blayne  was 
away  **  off  guard  "  for  a  time.  And  so  the  girl 
engaged  herself,  and  let  her  engagement  pro- 
claim itself,  and  was  gloriously  happy  for  a 
time.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the  slight  draw- 
back of  the  thought  of  how  they  were  to  live, 
and  of  what  was  to  become  of  mamma.  But  it 
was  only  a  slight  drawback,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally unthought  of  in  his  presence.  He  had, 
as  has  been  said,  great  abilities,  and  Cissy,  re- 
lying more  upon  these,  and  valuing  them  far 
more  than  she  did  the  loftiest  expectations, 
saw  a  career  before  him,  and  plumed  herself, 
already  taking  pride  in  the  thought  of  how  she 
would  glory  to  watch  him  along  it  when  she 
became  his  wife.  But  the  dream  and  the  en- 
gagement were  shattered.  The  pride  fell  down, 
and  was  broken,  before  common-sense  and 
necessity.  There  was  no  bad  treatment ;  there 
were  no  broken  vows  in  the  affair.  Mr.  Man- 
ners only  did  what  thousands  of  men  do,  fell 
in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  made  a  fool  of 
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himself  and  her  for  a  time.  "When  Mr.  Blayne 
came  back,  and  Manners  confessed  his  folly, 
and  heard  his  friend's  oj)inion  concerning  it, 
he  was  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than  Cissy. 

"  You  have  pledged  yourself  to  do  what  no 
man  in  his  senses,  in  your  situation,  could 
do,"  Mr.  Blayne  said. 

*'  Then  I  must  act  as  one  who  is  out  of  his 
senses ;  for  I  am  pledged,"  Manners  replied, 
rather  sadly. 

"  Your  whole  family  will  cut  you ;  you'll 
deteriorate  ;  you'll  lose  energy,  and  be  unable  to 
win  a  living  for  the  girl,  who  is  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  such  a  hard  fate,  and  your  chil- 
dren will  be  beggars." 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Then  I  will,"  Mr.  Blayne  said. 

"  I  tell  you  it  has  gone  past  all  friendly 
interference,"  Mr.  Manners  said;  "because 
she  has  only  a  mother,  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
tect her,  I  am  not  going  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  her;  besides,  I'm  fond  of  the  girl." 

"Will  you  hear  reason  ?"  his  friend  asked. 

"  I  would  much  rather  not." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Miss  Vargrave 
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to  hear  reason  ? "  Mr.  Blayne  persisted;  and 
Mr.  Manners,  relying  on  that  ardent  manner 
of  Cecile's,  which  seemed  to  promise  persist- 
ence in  any  course  she  had  once  promised  to 
follow,  said  "  yes."  Accordingly  Mr.  Blayne 
sought  an  interview  with  the  fair  rock  on  which 
his  friend  was  well  nigh  wrecked. 

At  the  time  of  which  this  is  written,  Mr. 
Blayne  was  an  easy-going,  comfortably  off, 
well-satisfied  bachelor  of  forty-two  or  three — 
a  man  who  had  always  conducted  himself  in 
an  exemplary  manner  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately— a  man  who  had  never  felt  the  sharp 
stings  of  genteel  poverty,  but  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  money  put  in  his 
purse,  both  by  his  progenitors  and  by  church 
preferment.  A  man  who  had,  notwithstanding 
these  things,  always  been  prudent  in  his  expen- 
diture, self-denying  to  a  certain  degree,  but  very 
careful  not  to  involve  others  and  himself  in  the 
meshes  of  compulsory  and  cramping  economy. 
A  man  above  all  others  ill  fitted  to  sympathize, 
in  the  warm  and  emotional  sense  of  the  word, 
with  a  heart-difficulty  that  was  aggravated  by 
a  monetary  difficulty.     Honestly  and  sincerely 
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he  did  hold  Mr.  Manners  very  much  to  blame 
for  having  sacrificed  expediency  to  love  in  the 
case  of  Cecile  Vargrave.  Honestly  and  sin- 
cerely he  did  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the 
girl's  weal,  to  the  full  as  much  as  it  would  be 
to  his  friend's,  that  this  unfortunate  engage- 
ment should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  So  think- 
ing, he  went  forth  armed  for  the  interview  with 
Cecile. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  office  of  a  go-between 
is  not  an  honourable  one,  or  one  that  is  much 
coveted.  Mr.  Blayne  resolved  to  put  this  fact 
clearly  before  Cissy  at  once,  as  one  that  should 
win  him  a  less  hard  judgment  from  her  than 
he  might  otherwise  expect.  "  She  is  candid, 
and  she  is  clever,"  he  said,  telling  himself  two 
reassuring  truths  ;  *'  she  will  recognize  impos- 
sibilities and  acknowledge  them."  This  he 
told  himself  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  small 
apartment  in  which  it  had  been  signified  to 
him  that  he  was  to  wait  until  Miss  Vargrave 
could  see  him.  When  she  did  appear,  his 
battle  seemed  a  less  easy  one  to  fight. 

When  she  was  first  introduced  into  these 
pages  it  was  told  of  her  that  she  had  the  win- 
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ning  charm  to  a  rare  degree,  and  that  she  held 
it  greatly  in  check.  But  eight  years  before, 
at  Baden,  she  had  not  learned  the  necessity  of 
doing  this  yet.  She  had  given  it  full  play, 
prizing  it  as  a  good,  true  weapon  that  had  won 
her  much  already,  and  showing  that  she  prized 
it.  Mr.  Blayne  felt  as  she  came  into  the  room 
that  there  would  be  greater  difficulties  than  he 
had  foreseen  in  the  path  of  his  pointing  out  to 
her  that  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  friend. 

"  You  have  come  with  a  message  to  me," 
she  said,  holding  her  hand  out  to  him.  She 
had  known  him  but  slightly  before,  but  now 
she  took  him  as  an  accredited  envoy  from  her 
king,  and  made  him  welcome. 

*'  I  can  scarcely  call  it  a  message.  Miss  Yar- 
grave — I  have  come  to  tell  you  something 
painful  for  you  to  hear." 

*'  Not  that  Ned  is  ill !  or  that  there  is  any- 
thing amiss  with  him  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  amiss  with  him,  except 
that  he  is  weak." 

He  said  the  last  word  with  so  much  meaning 

that  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  upon  her  at  once. 

"  About  me   you  mean — about  wanting  to 
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marry  me — did  he  tell  you  to  come  here  and 
say  this  to  me?  that  was  weak,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  he  did  not ;  will  you  he  patient,  Miss 
Vargrave  ? ' ' 

"  I  never  was  in  my  life  yet ;  but  I  will  try 
to  be,"  she  said.  And  then  she  gave  the  first 
lesson  in  stilling  herself,  in  calming  down  out- 
wardly, and  being  passive  under  strong  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  have  been  away  for  a  fortnight ;  I  only 
came  back  here  last  night,"  Mr.  Blayne  began. 

"  Stop  !"  Cecile  interrupted;  "  I  don't  want 
to  hear  a  word  more  than  I  need  hear.  Where 
you  have  been,  or  what  you  think,  or  why  you 
think  it  ;  these  things  can't  concern  me.  Tell 
me  truthfully  why  Mr.  Manners  is  '  weak  '  in 
wanting  to  marry  me,  and  you'll  find  I  respect 
the  reason." 

"He  is  a  man  who  needs  and  does  not 
make  money ;  an  improvident  marriage  would 
alienate  him  from  his  family  ;  and  with  them 
his  prospects  and  career   would  go.     Forgive 

me "    Mr.  Blayne  was   finding  the    office 

of  go-between  a  far  harder  one  than  he  had 
imagined.     "  You  will  ask,  what   right  I  have 
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to    interest    myself   in,    and    interfere    about 
him " 

"No,  I  won't,"  Cecile  interrupted;  ''  I  don't 
care  to  know  why  you  do  it ;  all  I  do  care  to 
know  is,  are  you  telling  me  the  truth  about 
what  his  marriage  with  me  would  do  for  him  ?' ' 

It  was  very  sadly  that  he  assured  her  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth,  only  the  truth. 

"  Then  you  have  done  what  you  came  to  do, 
Mr.  Blayne,"  she  said;  "  go  back  and  tell  him 
so,  in  the  way  you  think  best.     If  what  you 

have  said  is  quite,  quite  the  truth "      She 

paused  again,  searching  for  the  falsehood  that 
was  not  to  be  found  in  his  face.  "  As  what 
you  have  said  is  quite  the  truth,"  she  resumed, 
sadly,  "  I  give  him  up,  for  his  good,  and  no- 
thing shall  turn  me  from  the  decision  I  have 
come  to.  Say  good-bye  to  him  for  me,  and 
give  him  this."  *'  This"  was  a  little  gold  and 
black  enamel  ring,  with  '' Dieu  vous  garde  ^^ 
on  it. 

It  had  been  a  bright,  pretty  dream  to  him, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  wake  from  it.  Still,  his 
lot  was  cast  in  London,  and  he  had  sorrowed 
over  and  sneered   at  many  an  old  friend  who 
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was  condemned  by  the  exigencies  of  his  posi- 
tion, with  a  wife  and  children,  to  poverty  and 
oblivion.  '*  I  believe  you're  right ;  a  fellow  can't 
marry  without  money  in  these  days,  and  has 
no  right  to  trust  to  that  wretched  chance  of 
getting  on  which  always  slips  away  when  he 
puts  it  to  the  test,"  he  said,  disconsolately,  to 
his  more  discreet  fiiend  that  night;  ''  but  she's 
a  glorious  girl,  and  I  shall  never  forget  her." 

''  I  cut  but  a  poor  figure  before  her,  though 
I  did  it  with  the  best  intentions,"  Mr.  Blayne 
said,  discontentedly. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  don't  suppose  she 
gave  you  a  thought."  And  somehow,  when 
his  younger,  more  debonnaire,  better-looking, 
though  now  most  unhappy  friend  said  that,  Mr. 
Blayne  felt  sorry  that  the  young  girl,  whom  he 
had  hurt  with  the  best  intentions  on  his  part, 
should  pass  him  over  in  her  mind  so  utterly. 

Mr.  Manners  went  away  from  Baden.  He 
did  not  go  off  in  a  high-minded  huff,  without 
an  attempt  to  see  Cissy,  and  explain  matters. 

But  on  this  point  Cissy  was  inexorable.  In 
reply  to  his  written  appeals  to  let  him  see  and 
reason  with  her,  she  wrote — 
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"  Please  don't ;  if  I  saw  you  and  heard  you, 
I  should  be  very  weak  and  very  silly,  and 
should  agree  to  things  while  you  were  present 
which  my  sense  of  right  and  truth  would  make 
me  draw  back  from  afterwards;  and  I  can't 
get  away  from  here — you  know  why — so  you 
must  go,  and  God  bless  you!  Cissy." 

He  did  know  why,  and  he  knew  how  the 
reason  must  grate  on  the  poor  sensitive  child 
whom  he  was  forced  to  injure  now,  act  as  he 
would. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Blayne  was  rather  disposed 
to  blame  the  young  girl  for  a  certain  want  of 
delicacy  in  staying  on  in  this  public  place, 
where  her  story  was  known.  But,  after  a  time, 
he  understood  some  hard  things  concerning  her 
better,  and  then  he  pitied  her,  and  the  pity 
grew.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  to 
endure,  and  to  conceal.  Her  life  with  the 
mother,  who  would  have  been  a  better  woman 
had  she  been  better  treated  by  the  world,  was 
a  sad  one.  It  came  about  in  time  that  Mr. 
Blayne  got  into  the  habit  of  seeking  Cissy's 
side  when  chance  threw  them  together  in  public 
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places.  Then  there  came  a  day  when  he 
sought  her  in  private,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
think  that  he  had  been  j)laying  his  fi'iend  false 
in  dissolving  that  dream,  but  that  he  loved  her 
now,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stand  between 
them — nothing  to  prevent  their  marriage.  But 
Cecile  could  not  have  it  so;  and  they  had 
parted. 
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A  GOODLY  portion  of  this  story  which  has 
just  been  told  flashed  back  upon  Cecile's  mind 
that  day,  when  her  guests  had  gone  and  her 
husband  had  started  off  again  to  see  his 
patient.  That  portion  which  she  thought  of 
least  was  the  after-part  which  Mr.  Blayne  had 
played.  And  this  was  natural  enough,  for  she 
had  not  been  nearly  so  much  interested  in  his 
"brief  madness — his  summer  romance,"  as 
she  had  been  in  her  own.  He  had  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  aj)ologizing  almost  both  to  her 
and  to  himself  for  his  apparent  inconsistency 
in  doing  so,  after  having  seen  so  forcibly  what 
fell  obstacles  there  were  to  her  marrying  his 
friend.  He  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  had    refused    carelessly    enough,    for    her 
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mind  and  her  heart  were  still  full  of  the  other 
man  who  had  gone  away  in  bitterness. 

But  now,  after  all  these  years,  she  thought 
of  him  very  kindly.  He  had  done  nothing 
mean  and  underhand.  She  had  never  felt  him 
to  be  contemptible  throughout  the  transaction. 
He  had  done  what  his  reason  and  hers  both 
judged  to  be  right  about  his  friend.  And  if  he 
had  been  less  wise  and  self- controlled  after- 
wards about  himself,  what  woman  could  blame 
him  for  that  ?  "I  really  should  like  to  see 
him  again — I  hope  Arthur  will  tell  him  who  I 
am,"  she  thought.  Then  she  went  on  to  hope 
something  else — namely,  that  his  memories  of 
her  would  be  kindly  enough  to  induce  him  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  her  down  in  this  country 
solitude.  '*  He  must  be  quite  an  old  bachelor 
now,  poor  man ;  Arthur  and  I  will  enliven 
him,"  she  thought,  graciously;  ''seven  or 
eight  miles  in  the  country  is  nothing  when  an 
agreeable  man  is  at  the  end  of  them." 

The  subject  occupied  her  thoughts  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  other  one  which  had  been 
paramount  before.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
been  alone  several  hours  that  she  remembered 
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that  she  had  forgotten  to  find  Mrs.  Hepburn's 
visit  the  trying  thing  she  had  always  intended 
finding  it.  After  all,  to  the  best  of  us  there  is 
something  soothing  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
friends.  Cissy  did  not  dislike  Amelia  Hepburn 
the  more  for  being  a  little  unhappy  and  dis- 
contented. 

It  was  late  before  Arthur  Scorrier  came 
home  that  night.  When  he  did  come,  a  new 
turn  was  given  to  the  direction  of  his  wife's 
thoughts.  The  seeds  of  a  good  wholesome 
ambition — of  ambition  for  her  husband  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  shine  in  his  professional  career — 
were  sown  in  her.  "  How  is  the  poor  man 
who  is  hurt  ? ' '  she  asked  ;   and  he  answered — 

"  Worse,  dear — as  bad  as  he  can  be ;  I  have 
telegraphed  for  Doctors and "  (men- 
tioning two  great  physicians,  whose  opinions 
in  surgical  cases  were  regarded  by  the  faculty 
as  all  but  infallible),  "  and  I  must  be  over  at 
Cranwich  again  by  six  in  the  morning  to  meet 
them." 

"  Then  get  your  rest  now,  Arthur,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  though  she 
was  sorry  too  for  the  poor  stranger's    pain; 
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''  won't  it  be  a  great  thing  for  you  to  be  in  such 
a  case  with  them  ?" 

"  I  hope  it  may — I  think  we  shall  save 
him,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  And  then  your  name  will  be  made,  and 
you  will  have  a  wider  sphere  and  higher  in- 
terests than  you  have  down  here,  and  I  shall 
rejoice  in  it  so  for  your  sake." 

''  My  dear,  hopeful  little  wife,"  he  said, 
fondly,  *'  thank  you  for  the  prophecy ;  but  if 
my  work  is  to  be  here  for  years.  Cissy,  help  me 
to  do  it  heartily,  will  you  ?" 

*'  That  I  will ;  but  it  will  not  be  here  for 
years ;  you  must  soar ;  now  get  your  rest, 
Arthur.  I  want  you  to  go  to  it  fresh  and 
strong  in  body  and  mind  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  have  got  over  yom-  first 
day  in  your  new  home.  Cissy ;  has  it  been  long 
and  hard?" 

"No,  it  hasn't,"  she  answered,  promptly, 
forgetting  in  the  new  excitement  of  high  hope 
for  her  husband,  how  long  and  hard  it  had 
been  ;  *'  it  has  been  new,  you  know,  and  I  like 
new  things." 

"  Only  this  morning  you  were  singing  paeans 
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for  the  prospect  of  peace  it  opened  to  you,"  he 
said,  laughing. 

"  That  was  this  morning,  I  am  always  more 
peacefully  inclined  in  the  morning  ;  now  it's 
night,  and  I'm  alive  and  tingling  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  got 
out  of  the  world,  and  that  I  am  justified  in 
wishing  to  get  all  I  can.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you — Mr.  Hepburn  was  so  funnily  sentimentally 
kind  to  me  to-day.  Asked  to  kiss  me  on  my 
forehead  for  the  affection  he  bore  you.  I 
believe  he  must  have  been  in  love  with  your 
mother  when  they  were  young,  and  so  cherishes 
you  for  her  memory's  sake,  instead  of  for  your 
father's,  as  he  pretends." 

"My  mother  and  he  never  met  in  their 
lives,"  Arthur  said.  And  then  he  told  the 
story  of  the  morbid  fancy,  and  how  it  had 
been  born. 

*'  What  will  he  do  when  your  mother  comes 
to  pay  us  a  visit  ?  for  though  she  doesn't  like 
me,  she  will  come  and  visit  us,  I  hope ;  he 
can't  be  so  silly  as  to  shut  himself  inside  the 
park  walls." 

**  He  will  go  away  x)robably  for  a  while.     It 
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does  strike  me  as  incongruous  that  an  old  man 
should  so  prominently  obtrude  a  back-thought 
of  an  old  college  friendship  into  every-day  life 
in  this  way." 

"  Or,  your  father  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
fully fascinating  man ;  what  was  he  like, 
Arthur  ?  have  you  any  likeness  of  him  ?"  Cissy 
asked. 

"  No  ;  photographs  were  not  in  those  days, 
and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  he 
would  never  have  his  portrait  taken.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Hepburn  shares  that  peculiarity. 
He  wont't  sit  even  for  a  photograph  ;  he  never 
has  done  it " 

"  And,  of  com'se,  says  he  never  will,  with  an 
air  of  there  being  something  very  meritorious 
in  being  consistently  obstinate  about  trifles. 
I  know  that  class  of  mind  —  and  it  is  so 
small." 

All  this  time  she  had  forgotten  Mr.  Blayne. 
But  just  as  Arthur  was  going  off  in  search  of 
the  rest  she  had  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
him,  she  exclaimed — 

"  By-the-bye,  Arthur,  did  Mr.  Blayne  re- 
member me  ?" 
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"  Eeally,  my  darling,  I  forgot  your  message," 
Mr.  Scorrier  said,  in  some  confusion ;  and  then 
Cecile's  attention  was  diverted  by  the  cook 
sending  to  ask  if  the  mistress  would  like  to  see 
the  house  closed,  and  no  more  was  said  about 
the  rector  of  Cranwich  that  night.  For  these 
small  ceremonials  connected  with  the  new 
office  of  wife  and  mistress  were  novelties  to 
Cecile,  and  so  exercised  a  charm  over  her. 

The  second  day  in  her  new  home  was  a  far 
more  interesting  and  agreeable  one  to  young 
Mrs.  Scorrier  than  the  first  had  been.  She 
had  that  hope  concerning  what  was  to  come 
from  the  conjunction  of  her  husband  with  the 
two  medical  stars  to  buoy  her  up.  Moreover, 
she  had  the  real  womanly  interest  in  the 
suffering,  and  the  possibility  of  that  suffering 
ending  in  a  sad  death  of  the  stranger  who  was 
at  present  absorbing  all  her  husband's  atten- 
tion. There  was  no  news  from  Cranwich  until 
mid-day.  Then  Mr.  Scorrier  came  home, 
hopeful,  but  not  exultingly  so.  "I  must  leave 
you,  Cissy  dear,"  he  said.  "I  mean  to  sit  up 
with  the  poor  fellow  to-night — to-morrov/  we 
shall  have  a  trained  nurse  with  him,  but  until 
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she  comes  I  won't  leave  him  to  amateur  hand- 
ling ;  the  Blaynes  are  very  kind  and  anxious 
to  do  everything  they  can,  but  she  gets  be- 
wildered." 

"  Oh  !  is  there  a  Mrs.  BlajTie  ?  "  Cissy  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  she's  coming  to  call  on  you,  she  told 
me,  as  soon  as  she  can  feel  free." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  my  being  here  ?  " 
Cecile  said,  laughing. 

"  Say — nothing ;  oh  !  to  be  sure  !  he  and 
you  know  each  other.  I'll  remind  him  of  it 
to-day  if  I  see  him,  and  think  of  it.  I  wish  I 
could  stay  at  home  with  you.  Cissy  ;  will  you 
mind  going  out  alone  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  Cecile  said,  cheerfully.  She 
was  determined  to  make  the  best  of  things — 
to  keep  her  husband's  heart  up  about  her  as 
about  everything  else — to  make  success  in  his 
profession  his  great  thought  and  incentive.  "  I 
will  go  out  after  luncheon  and  explore  Dane- 
bury." 

"Drive  over  and  see  Mrs.  Hepburn.  Your 
ponies  and  carriage  are  home ;  they  came  this 
morning." 

"  Arthur  !  ponies  !  not  a  pair  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  a  pair  ;  rather  cobbified,  but  very  neat 
chestnuts." 

"  I'll  drive  where  you  like,  and  see  whom  you 
like,"  she  said,  walking  hastily  after  him  to  the 
stable-yard,  to  look  at  her  new  acquisition. 
"It's  altogether  perfect ;  who  is  to  occupy  the 
perch?" 

"  You  shall  have  the  neatest  of  Tiger  Tims 
when  I  have  time  to  look  after  one ;  in  the 
meantime,  put  up  with  John,"  he  said,  as  Cecile 
came  out  from  the  two-stalled  stable  that  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  ponies. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  she  asked;, 
"  they  are  perfect." 

"  They  belonged  to  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Walter  Bracey,  who  found  it  convenient  to  part 
with  them  just  as  I  wanted  them  for  you ;  she 
only  had  them  to  swell  about  the  neighbourhood 
with  during  the  election  time — she  could  never 
manage  them  a  bit ;  what  will  you  have  on  the. 
panels — your  cipher  ?'* 

"  No,  our  crest,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  none." 

"  No  crest !  "  she  said,  lifting  up  her  brows.. 

"None  that  I  know  of;  I  might  make  tha 
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fellows  at  the  Heralds'  Office  hunt  me  one  up  if 
I  liked  to  take  the  trouble  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hepburn 
says,  a  cipher  looks  better." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Hepburn,"  she  said, 
proudly;  "  why  should  a  cipher  look  better  on 
your  carriage  than  a  crest  any  more  than  on  his 
own  ;  I  can't  bear  people  to  be  humble  for  their 
friends,  and  haughty  for  themselves." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  about  it,"  Arthur  said, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  was  told  that  the 
dog-cart  was  ready,  and  he  had  to  drive  off  to 
Cranwich.  When  she  had  watched  him  to  the 
turn  of  the  road  that  ran  out  from  the  stable- 
yard  to  join  the  turnpike,  she  turned  towards 
the  house  slowly. 

"What  time  will  you  have  the  carriage  round, 
ma'am?"  the  groom  asked. 

"  Oh  !  the  ponies  ? — not  at  all — yes  I  will, 
though — at  four;"  "but  I  won't  go  near 
Glene,"  she  added  to  herself,  as  she  went  up- 
stairs to  dress. 

Black-browed  Mrs.  Monsell,  standing  at  her 
window  some  two  hours  after  this,  saw  an  un- 
wonted sight.  A  pair  of  ponies,  capitally 
handled,  driven  rapidly  through  the  streets  by 
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a  young  and  pretty  lady.  "  Quite  distinguished- 
looking — must  be  some  one  from  Castlenau,'* 
she  said  to  one  of  the  Misses  Pottinger,  who 
had  called  in  to  glorify  the  bride,  in  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart.  Then  that  young  lady  started 
forward,  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  Mrs. 
Scorrier's  well-poised  little  head,  and  beautifully- 
rounded,  flushed,  dark  cheek. 

"■  Why,  it's  Mrs.  Scorrier  herself,"  Miss  Pot- 
tinger said,  triumphantly;  ''isn't  she  distin- 
guished-looking, quite  out  of  the  common,  as 
I  was  telling  you ;  quite  foreign-looking,  I 
think." 

"  My  knowledge  of  what  is  foreign-looking 
isn't  so  large  as  yours,  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Monsell 
sneered.  "  I  fail  to  see  that  she  is,  for  in- 
stance ;  dear  me  !  I  only  hope  we  shall  not 
suffer  for  this — a  park-phaeton  and  pair  of 
ponies  will  run  away  with  Mr.  Scorrier's  share 
of  the  business  profits  if  he  does  not  take  care." 
And  Mrs.  Monsell  almost  convinced  herself, 
during  the  silence  that  ensued  for  the  next 
minute,  that  Arthur  Scorrier  must  be  guilty  of 
nefarious  dealings,  or  that  her  husband  was  a 
fool.     Else,  why  could  the  wife  of  the  former 
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be  given  a  luxury,  vi'liich   she,   the   mfe  of  the 
latter,  might  never  ho^De  to  command. 

Cissy,  meanwhile,  had  driven  clear  of  the 
little  town  and  the  carping  inhabitants  thereof. 
She  took  the  road  that  seemed  best  to  her,  on 
account  of  its  being  well  shaded  with  overhang- 
ing branches  from  tall  trees,  that  were  still  in  all 
the  light-green  freshness  of  their  first  spring 
costume.  This  leafy  archway  was  a  pretty, 
picturesque  entrance  to  the  little  town,  and  Cissy 
drove  along  under  it,  careless  of  Vv'here  it  might 
lead  her.  Suddenty,  however,  she  remembered 
that  there  was  one  place  to  which  she  would 
rather  not  go  this  day,  so  she  asked — 
"  Is  this  the  Vv^ay  to  Glene,  John  ?" 
"  No,  ma'am,  it  ain't,"  was  that  taciturn  do- 
mestic's reply.  He  did  not  enter  into  further 
particulars,  and  Cissy,  being  perfectly  satisfied, 
drove  the  frisky  chestnuts  on  and  on,  careless 
of  the  time  of  day,  the  dista^nce  from  home, 
careless  of  everything,  in  fact,  save  managing 
her  handsome  cobs  gracefully  and  dexterously. 
She  was  determined  that  there  should  be  nothing 
"  out   of  drawing  "    in   her   driving, — nothing 
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that  could  mar  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  picture 
that  park-phaeton  and  ponies  made. 

There  was  something  very  seductive,  too,  to 
one  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  spent  in  cities, 
in  this  driving  along  in  a  beautiful  solitude,  that 
still   bore  ample    traces   of    cultivation.      The 
broad,  turnpike  road  had  green  footpaths  at  the 
sides.    Its  well  kept  hedges  were  redeemed  from 
stiffness  by  young  ashes  and  oaks  springing  out 
of  them  at  intervals.    There  were  glimpses  over 
nearly  every  five-barred  gate  she  passed  of  sunny 
meadow-lands,  sloping  down-hill  to   the   river  ; 
of  great,   umbrageous    groups   of  trees,  under 
which  cows  had  arranged  themselves  artistically. 
Over  other  gates    she   caught   sight,  here  and 
there,  of  square,  well-set  farm-houses,  flanked 
by  barns  and  out-houses ;  of  long,  wide  apple- 
orchards,  with  the  blossom  just  giving  a  tone 
of  irresolute  pink  to  them  in  these  April  days. 
Further  off,  in  different  directions,  she  could  see 
spires  and  towers  rising  above  the  trees,  telling 
of  churches  and  populations  whose  habitations 
she  could  not  see.     A  lovely,   peaceful,  quiet, 
typically  EngHsh  road.     No  wonder  that   she 
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enjoyed  rolling  along  it,  careless  of  Tvhitlier   it 
led  her. 

By-and-by  evidences  that  she  was  coming  to 
a  village  were  about  her,  and  she  accepted  them 
with  very  little  curiosity  ;  not  even  caring  to 
question  the  taciturn  one  behind  her  as  to  its 
name.     These  evidences  were  not  many,  but  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  country -road  nature, 
they   were  marked.     To  her  right    the    hedge 
ran  in   and  lost  its  identity  in  the  stone  wall 
that,  on  its  side,  seemed  to  strive  to  compro- 
mise matters  by  suffering  itself  to  be  the  frame- 
work for  a  vast  amount  of  luxuriant  greenery. 
Masses  of  ivy,  growing  stiffly  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,   trailed    down  long  roj^es   of  verdure    on 
either  side.     Little  ferns  sprouted  out  through 
the  crevices  where  the  mortar  fell  away  from 
the    stones  it  was  intended  to  bind  together. 
Penny-pies,    as    the    country    people    call    the 
round,  fat  leaves  which  abound  so  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  whose  botanical  name  is  as 
unknown   to    me  as  it  is  to  those  who  have 
thus  designated  them,   made  brilliant  patches 
of  light  green  here  and  there,  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  grey  wall  which  nurtured  them.     Alto- 
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gether  it  was  a  luxuriant  wall.  It  chained 
Cissy's  eyes  for  so  long  a  time,  that  when  she 
looked  ahead  of  her  again  she  was  well  into  the 
entrance  of  a  village.  The  wall  she  had  been 
admiring  ended  abruptly,  or  rather  turned 
round  and  ran  up  a  road  that  branched  off  to 
the  right.  On  the  other  side  of  this  road  there 
was  an  open  green,  with  a  pond  in  the  centre 
of  it ;  while  on  her  left  hand  a  trim,  high, 
red-bricked  wall  terminated  in  a  handsome  iron 
gate,  through  whose  bars  she  saw  a  wide,  well- 
kept  carriage-drive,  that  went  winding  away 
between  broad  richly  dight  borders  and  tall 
evergreens. 

"  That  must  be  the  Eectory,"  she  thought  ; 
and  then  she  asked — 

"  John,  whose  house  is  that  ?  the  squire's  or 
the  clergyman's  ?" 

''  The  parson's,  ma'am,"  John  said,  con- 
cisely ;  and  then  he  leant  a  little  on  one  side, 
as  his  mistress  slackened  her  pace,  and  added, 
"  and  here  he  comes,  with  his  lady." 

Cecile  glanced  up  carelessly  under  the  shade 
of  her  whip-parasol,  and  in  the  coming  man 
she  recognized  in  a  moment — though  the  years 
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were  many  since  they  had  parted — her  old 
love's  prudent  friend,  her  own  quondam  lover, 
Mr.  Blayne  himself. 

She  pulled  her  ponies  up  with  a  heavier 
hand  than  she  had  laid  on  them  before ;  and 
then  she  bent  forward,  quite  regardless  of  the 
look  of  astonishment  which  spread  over  Mr. 
Blayne' s  face,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the 
bewilderment  that  was  expressed  in  the  face  of 
the  lady  whose  hand  was  on  Mr.  Blayne' s  arm. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  I  am  Cecile 
Yargrave,  Mr.  Blayne,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  made  tremulous  by  the  surging  up  of 
some  old  emotions  long  laid  to  rest.  Then, 
before  he  could  do  more  than  attempt  to  change 
his  stick  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and 
lift  his  hat,  and  shake  free  of  the  conjugal  clasp 
on  his  arm, — before  he  could  do  more  than 
attempt  to  do  all  these  things  simultaneously, 
Cecile  staggered  him  still  more  by  saying — 

"  That  is,  I  was  Cecile  Vargrave.  I'm  Mrs. 
Scorrier  now.     And  oh  !  how  is  your  friend  ?  " 

"  It's  the  most  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,"  Mr.  Blajnie 
said,  recovering  his  breath.     "  My  dear  Miss 
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Vargrave — I  mean,  Mrs.  Scorrier — let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  my  wife.  An  old  Baden  friend 
of  mine,  my  dear,  if  she  will  permit  me  to  say 
so."  And  as  Cecile  did  permit  him  to  say  so, 
the  trio  shook  hands  very  heartily. 

"  And  now,  since  you  are  at  our  very  gates, 
you  must  waive  ceremony  and  come  in,"  Mrs. 
Blayne  said.  "  I  have  been  meaning  to  call — 
indeed  I  have  ;  I  told  Mr.  Scorrier  so  yesterday, 
so  do  come  in."  Mrs.  Blayne  said  all  this 
with  a  fussy  air  of  firm  belief  in  its  being  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  which  stepped  first 
over  the  threshold  of  the  other.  Cecile,  who 
was  not  imbued  with  this  very  proper  spirit 
in  which  to  conduct  visiting,  agreed  without 
demur. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted ;  and  how  surprised 
my  husband  will  be  when  he  comes  down  from 
his  poor  patient.  How  is  your  friend,  Mr. 
Blayne  ?"  she  asked,  earnestly. 

Mr.  Blayne  had  been  looking  over  the  ponies 
while  she  spoke.  When  she  ceased  he  looked 
up  into  her  face,  and  his  own  flushed  a  little. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know 
that ?  "  he  paused,  and  tried  another  way. 
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*^  Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  Lister's 
name  Y>'as  before  he  took  it  for  the  property," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  his  wife  thought 
was  unnecessarily  low.  And  when  Cissy,  on 
whom  a  light  was  beginning  to  dawn,  notwith- 
standing her  negative,  said — • 

'' No;  I  don't." 

He  answered,  "  It  was  Edward  Manners — 
take  care  of  the  corner  of  that  bed  :  admirably 
coached  indeed,  Mrs.  Scorrier." 

''  Poor  fellow ;  how  earnestly  I  hope  my 
husband  will  bring  him  round." 

So  the  announcement  that  the  '*  old  love" 
was  in  her  vicinity  was  made  and  received. 
With  very  great  outward  composure ;  with  cold- 
ness almost.  But  with  a  good  deal  of  inward 
perturbation. 

That  it  should  have  turned  out  in  this  way 

— that  she  should  have  come  undesignedly  and 

indifferently  into  their  midst  in  this  way,  was 

really    enough   to    throw    any    woman   off  her 

balance  for  a  short  time.     Mrs.  Blayne  would 

not    give  her    time   to   recover    herself  either. 

That  mention  of  Cissy  as  an  old  Baden  friend 

of  her  husband's  had  excited  all  the  excellent 
VOL.   II.  n 
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lady's  curiosity,  and  it  would  not  be  appeased 
until  Cissy  had  told  her  how  many  times  she 
(Cissy)  had  met  Mr.  Blayne,  and  what  he  was 
doing  at  Baden  then,  and  how  they  came  to 
know  each  other,  and  how  they  came  to  leave 
off  knowing  each  other,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions of  the  like  sort,  which  Cissy  answered 
with  more  discretion  than  truthfulness. 

When  she  had  collected  herself  a  little,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  her — how  she  scarcely  knew 
— that  Mr.  Blayne  had  married  a  woman  with 
money — for  her  money  in  a  great  measure, 
even  if  not  entirely.  Mrs.  Blayne  was  a  com- 
mon-place, sharp-featured,  and  mannered  little 
middle-aged  lady,  who  expressed  in  every  look 
and  every  movement  a  full  sense  of  ovmer- 
ship  in  all  about  her.  As  for  Mr.  Blayne,  he 
was  very  silent.  This  wife  whom  he  had 
married  did  not  appear  to  advantage  before  the 
still  beautiful,  blooming,  graceful  woman  whom 
he  had  wanted  to  marry  many  years  ago. 

Cecile,  too,  was  a  little  more  constrained 
than  it  was  quite  in  her  nature  to  be.  She 
had  no  fear  respecting  the  disclosure  and  expla- 
nation which  she  must  make  to   her  husband 
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when  he  came  down  and  found  her  there. 
Still,  though  she  had  no  fear  respecting  it,  the 
necessity  of  having  to  make  it  at  all  bored  her 
very  much.  '^It  will  be  so  tedious  to  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  have  to  answer 
all  the  whys  and  wherefores,"  Cissy  thought, 
pettishly.  And  then  she  wished  that  she  had 
taken  any  other  road  than  this  one  which  had 
led  her  to  Cranwich,  at  this  time  above  all 
others. 

"  Mr.  Scorrier  will  be  down  directly ;  he 
ordered  his  dog-cart  at  six,"  Mrs.  Blayne  said, 
when  Cissy  indicated  that  she  thought  she  had 
better  drive  home  again.  "  Do  wait  for  him. 
I  assure  you,"  the  good  lady  went  on,  "  we  are 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ;  everything  about  the 
house  goes  ^Tong,  and  all  the  servants  seem 
upset  by  this  unfortunate  affair.  If  you'll 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Scorrier,  for  two  days  we  have 
been  put  off  with  an  early  dinner,  in  conse- 
quence of  cook  forgetting  to  provide  for  our  late 
one." 

''  Yes,"  Mr.  Blayne  said,  rather  ill-temper- 
edly ;  "  if  cook  didn't  take  such  a  wild  interest 
in  what  doesn't  concern  her,   and  would  just 
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attend  to  her  own  business,  she  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  staying  here." 

"  Cook  is  an  invakiable  servant,  and  has  lived 
in  our  family  for  years,"  Mrs.  Blayne,  said, 
promptly. 

''  That  doesn't  justify  her  in  neglecting  her 
work  in  my  house,"  Mr.  Blayne  persisted  ;  but 
his  wife  ignored  that  remark,  and  continued  her 
explanation  to  the  uninterested  visitor. 

"  She  came  with  me  to  Cranwich  when  I 
married,  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Scorrier ;  both  she 
and  my  own  maid,  who  had  lived  with  me  ten 
years,  came.  What  I  should  have  done  without 
them  I  don't  know — I  don't  really  ;  they  know 
how  I  like  things  done,  and  how  I  like  my  furni- 
ture kept." 

"  That's  a  great  comfort,"  Cissy  said,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say. 

''  Oh  !  a  great  comfort — a  very  great  com- 
fort ;  furniture  that  one  has  had  for  years,  and 
learnt  to  look  upon  as  old  friends,  one  does  get 
attached  to,  you  know."  From  all  of  v.diich 
Cissy  understood  what  Mrs.  Blayne  meant  her 
to  understand,  namely,  that  the  house  was 
furnished  with  Mrs.  Blayne' s  furniture,  and  the 
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services  rendered  by  Mrs.  Blayne's  servants. 
"Married  for  money  evidently,"  pretty  Mrs. 
Scorrier  thought,  complacently.  It  is  only  na- 
tural to  a  TS'oman  to  feel  more  complacent 
towards  a  man  Vviio  has  loved  her,  and  who 
eventually  marries  for  money,  than  if  he  buries 
his  dead,  and  marries  for  love.  In  the  one  case 
self-love  pleads  successfully  that  it  was  only  his 
need  that  brought  him, 

*' .     .     .     .     Having  known  me,  to  decline, 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than 
mine." 

But  in  the  other  no  such  balm  can  be  self- 
applied.  There  was  no  ''need"  for  him  to  go 
down  and  love  some  one  else,  and  find  happiness 
with  some  one  else.  "We  are  all  selfish.  To  be 
human  is  to  bo  so,  and  it  is  hard  to  resign 
what  in  our  selfishness  we  prized,  3'et  could  not 
prove,  xicknowledge  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  He  would  have  linked  his  fate  to  mine, 
though  I  stood  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
the  beggar-maid  to  King  Cophetua  ;  but  in  his 
marriage  with  her  he  has  studied  expediency." 
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After  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  Cecile,  the 
wheels  of  Mr.  Scorrier's  dog-cart  grated  on  the' 
gravel  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Biayne 
said,  "Ah!  now  Mr.  Scorrier  will  be  down 
directly."  Cecile  rose  ujd  when  she  heard  her 
husband's  step  outside  the  door,  and  the  naughty- 
child  sensations  were  about  her  strongly  for  a 
few  moments.  Looked  at  in  the  light  in  which 
she  could  not  hel^D  looking  at  the  whole  busi- 
ness, there  was  both  a  want  of  dignity  and  a 
want  of  purpose  about  her  conduct.  And  yet 
what  had  she  done  that  was  worthy  of  reprehen- 
sion— her  own  reprehension,  for  no  one  else 
would  dare  to  reprehend  her  ?  She  had  taken 
a  road  that  she  did  not  know,  and  she  had  fallen 
in  with  the  Blaynes,  and  learnt  from  them  that 
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an  old  love  of  hers  was  ill  unto  death  here,  close 
to  her.  That  was  the  head  and  front  of  her 
offending.  Still  there  "would  be  an  awkwardness 
in  setting  these  circumstances  forth  clearly  he- 
fore  her  husband. 

He  came  in,  looking  harassed  and  absorbed. 
*' Cissy,"  he  said — he  was  too  tired  to  demon- 
strate much  surprise — "'what  brings  you  here?" 
And  then  Cissy  did  the  best  thing  she  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances,  namely, 
laughed,  and  said — 

"  The  ponies  brought  me,  in  the  most  delight- 
fully accidental  way  in  the  world,  to  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blayne  at  their  own  gate." 

"And  then,"  Mrs.  Blayne  hastened  to  ex- 
plain, "we  persuaded  Mrs.  Scorrier  to  come  in, 
for  in  the  most  curious  way,  my  husband  and 
Mrs.  Scorrier  turn  out  to  be  old  acquaintances ; 
as  I  told  Mrs.  Scorrier,  I  should  have  called  on 
her  by  this  time,  but  really,  this  dreadful  affair 
— hoic  is  Mr.  Lister  now?  " 

"Worse,"  Ai'thur  Scorrier  said,  concisely. 
*'  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  to  send  a  message  to 
my  wife,  but  as  I  find  her  here,  I'll  deliver  it 
myself.      Cissy,  dear,  I  can't  leave  him." 
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''So  ill  as  that,"  Cissy  said,  soberly.  This  re- 
union with  the  old  love  bade  fair  to  be  very 
j)ainful. 

"  So  ill  as  that,  very  ill ;  I  shall  be  glad  v^^hen 
the  nurse  arrives,"  he  added  to  Mrs.  Blayne, 
"for  fever  has  set  in,  and  he  is  delirious,  and 
not  too  manageable." 

Cecile's  lips  parted  to  speak,  but  she  checked 
herself  as  Mr.  Blayne  said — 

"Let  me  go  and  help  you  with  the  poor  fel- 
low, Scorrier." 

"Indeed,  I  protest  against  that,"  Mrs.  Blayne 
said,  solemnly;  "I  am  not  cowardly,  and  I  am 
not  selfish,  but  proper  precautions  regarding 
one's  own  health,  we  are  all  justified  in  taking; 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  risk  contagion." 

"  I  wish  I  might  help  you,  Arthur,"  Cissy 
said,  humbly,  "till  the  nurse  comes.  I  would 
do  my  best,  and — I  knew  Mr.  Lister  at  ono 
time." 

"Knew  him!  but  it's  impossible  you  can  help 
me,  child.  I  must  go  back  to  him— knew  him, 
what  do  you  mean?"  Arthur  Scorrier  said,  hur- 
riedly. But  Cissy  had  no  time  to  explain  her 
meaning,  for  just  then  the  doctor  was  recalled 
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to  the  sick-room  by  the  frightened  domestic 
whom  he  had  left  on  guard  there  when  he  came 
down. 

"  So  as  I  can  do  no  good  I  will  go  home," 
Cecile  said,  wearily,  holding  out  her  hand  in 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Blayne  as  she  spoke.  Then, 
after  that  lady  had  begged  Mrs.  Scorrier  onco 
more  to  believe  that  she  ''  should  call  on  her  on 
the  earliest  opportunity,"  Mrs.  Scorrier  went 
out  to  her  carriage,  escorted  by  Mr.  Blayne. 

*' How  very  strangely  things  come  about!'* 
Cissy  said,  reflectively,  as  she  stepped  in  and 
settled  herself  in  the  phaeton.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  one  who  had  been  Edward  Manners, 
and  of  hsr  own  relations  towards  him,  or  at 
least  of  what  her  relations  might  have  been. 

''Very  strangely  indeed!"  Mr.  Blayne  said. 
He  was  thinking  solely  of  himself,  and  of  what 
might  have  been  his  relations  vdth  Cissy.  "I 
am  glad  we  are  neighbom-s,  Mrs.  Scorrier,"  he 
added,  heartily. 

"  So  am  I,  very  glad  indeed;  it  renews  my 
youth  to  see  you,  and  to  see  you  just  the  same 
as  you  were  at  Baden,"  she  said. 

''Oh;   but  I  am  altered — got  terribly  old — 
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I  feel  liow  old,  when  I  compare  myself  with  the 
man  I  was  when  I  saw  you  last ;  quite  a  sober 
old  country  parson."  He  spoke  as  one  might 
speak  who  would  not  object  to  being  contradicted. 
But  Cissy  had  not  the  animation  at  command 
to  give  a  sprightly  contradiction  to  his  avowed 
estimate  of  himself  just  then.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  poor  fellow  who  was  dying  upstairs, 
and  of  the  strangeness  of  that  circumstance 
which  had  made  her  husband  his  possible 
saviour.  So  she  drove  away  with  a  farev\'ell 
nod,  in  silence — and  in   sadness. 

The  road  Avas  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  it  had 
been  just  now,  when  she  was  outward  bound  ; 
it  had  been  brilliant,  bright  green,  true  spring 
weather  but  an  hour  ago.  But  now  the  brilliancy 
of  the  day  was  gone — the  sun  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  cloud  that  did  worse  than  obscure  the 
sun  —  it  gave  forth  a  damping,  dispiriting, 
undetermined  sort  of  rain.  A  mist  hung  over 
the  lowlands  that  sloped  to  the  river.  The  cows 
were  gone  home  to  be  milked.  The  village 
spires  and  towers  would  not  show  through  the 
coming  darkness.      It  was  all  altered. 

Everything    was    altered.      Her   spirits  had 
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gone  doTvn  ^\ii]l  the  day,  and  vet  she  had  really 
done  nothing  and  suffered  nothing  ^-hich  need 
have  depressed  her  with  a  depression  in  which 
there  was  an  element  of  remorse.  That  she 
should  have  felt  grieved,  even  heart-sore,  about 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  the  man  who 
had  so  api^reciated  her  at  Baden  several  years 
ago  was  only  natural  and  good.  But  there  was 
something  beyond  this  which  clouded  Cissy 
Scorrier's  face,  and  robbed  her  cheek  of  the 
colour  which  had  reigned  there  when  she  drove 
out  from  Danebury. 

She  had  a  solitary  dinner,  and  a  long  soli- 
tary evening,  which  latter  was  enlivened  by  the 
local  paper,  which  only  reached  Danebury  late 
in  the  day  from  the  town  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, eight  miles  away.  She  had  not  opened 
her  wool-cases  and  v\'orkboxes  yet,  and  even  if 
she  had  done  so,  work  would  have  fared  ill  at 
her  hands  this  night.  Consequently,  when  the 
local  intelligence  had  been  perused  with  the 
languid  interest  with  which  those  who  are  not 
to  the  manner  born  do  peruse  it,  she  sat  idly 
and  thought. 

Thought  of  a  day  long  past — a  bright  morn- 
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ing  hour  in  a  terraced  garden  of  a  Baden 
hotel,  where  she  had  listened  to  a  tale  of  love 
from  the  man  who  now  was  lying  dying,  if  her 
husband  could  not  save  him,  under  a  higher 
power.  It  had  all  turned  out  strangely.  Not 
that  she  would  have  altered  her  fate  if  she  had 
been  given  the  power  to  do  so.  But  though 
she  would  have  kejDt  her  fate  unchanged,  the 
strangeness  of  it  did  not  fail  to  strike  her. 

He  had  come  into  the  property  then,  which 
he  ATould  have  forfeited  had  she  married  him. 
At  least  his  friend  had  told  her  that  the  price 
of  her  love  would  be  his  prospects,  and  she  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  statement.  "  Is  he 
happier  without  me  witli  that,  I  wonder?  "  she 
thought,  and  then  a  little  throb  of  gratification 
passed  through  her  as  she  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  of  no  wife  of  Mr.  Lister's — he  had 
not  appointed  a  successor  to  her  in  his  affec- 
tions. 

She  speculated  a  good  deal  as  to  what  he 
would  think  of  her  husband  and  her  marriage 
altogether,  if  he  did  recover.  In  the  old  days 
she  had  been  a  dreamily  ambitious  girl,  full  of 
high  hopes  of  making  a  mark  or  of  having  a 
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marked  j)lace  made  for  her  in  the  world. 
Would  he  think  that  she  had  lowered  her  flag 
very  much  indeed  in  marrying  this  country 
surgeon,  who  might  never  be  heard  of  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Danebury  ?  Or  would  he  con- 
fess that  she  had  done  wisely  and  well  in  giving 
up  delusive  ideas  for  a  good  honourable  reality  ? 
Well !  at  any  rate  it  would  be  good  to  see  him 
again,  for  she  thought  well  enough  of  him  to 
feel  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  she  was 
happy.  She  v/ondered,  too,  what  Arthur  would 
think  about  it  when  she  had  time  to  tell  him 
the  story  from  the  beginning  unto  this  end. 

Quite  late  in  the  evening  there  came  a  note 
from  Glene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  vrere  go- 
ing on  the  following  day  to  Bedford,  a  place 
that  had  a  two-fold  interest  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Danebury,  for  it  had  a  beautiful  old  ruined 
castle  near  it,  and  good  shops  in  its  midst. 
*'  They  would  be  charmed  if  Cissy  would  go 
with  them,"  Mrs.  Hei^burn  said  on  behalf  of 
them  both.  Then  followed  a  private  entreaty 
from  Amelia,  in  a  postscript — ''Do  come,  or 
the  day  will  be  too  tedious  to  me." 

"  Arthur  is  sure  to  wish  me  to  try  to  please 
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tliem,"  she  thought.  So  she  sent  an  accept- 
ance of  their  mvitation,  although  the  promised 
pleasures  of  Eedford  did  not  bloom  very  brightly 
before  her.  Then  nothing  else  occurred  until 
Arthur  came  home. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  night  had 
cleared,  so  when  she  heard  his  dog-cart  wheels 
she  ran  out  into  the  garden  to  meet  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  said, 
warmly,  as  he  jumped  down  by  her  side  ;  ^'  how 
is  Mr.  Lister?" 

"  Better  ;  did  you  only  come  out  to  hear  of 
him,  dear  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  develop  over-fond,  half-exact- 
ing jealousy,"  Cissy  thought,  quickly;  ^'how 
unworthy  of  him — derogatory  to  both  of  us," 
and  she  drew  back  from  his  outstretched  hand 
in  the  unwise,  huffy  way  in  which  brides  are 
only  too  apt  to  behave  before  they  are  sure  of 
their  ground. 

"  Cissy !  not  savage,  surely,"  he  said,  in  a 
remonstrating  tone. 

''  No  ;  not  savage,  only  rather  astonished  at 
being  rebuffed  when  I  come  out  to  ask  a  question 
concerning    something  you   ought    to  feel    an 
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interest  in.  I  vdll  be  wiser  in  future ;  I  will 
not  tread  on  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  jour 
profession." 

She  turned  and  w?Jked  back  into  the  house 
when  she  had  finished  speaking,  and  he  did  not 
follow  her  soon.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  loiter 
unnecessarily ;  accompanying  his  horse  to  the 
stable,  and  irritating  the  fatigued  mind  of  the 
groom  by  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  bean?^  and  oat-straw  should  be  adminis- 
tered, together  with  corn  and  hay,  in  the 
future.  He  was  tired,  very  grievously  tii-ed  in 
body  and  mind,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be 
questioned  closely  concerning  the  ill-being  of  a 
stranger,  when  his  tiredness  must  have  been 
patent  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

Presently  he  went  back  to  his  house,  and 
again  appearances  were  unpropitious.  By  way 
of  being  considerate  to  her  servants,  Cissy 
showed  lack  of  consideration  towards  her  hus- 
band. She  had  sent  the  cook  and  the  house- 
maid, and  an  anomalous  being — partly  page, 
partly  boy,  and  partly  under-gardener — to  bed, 
leaving  herself  up  alone  with  the  keys  and  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  her   husband  with 
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meat  and  wine.  Accordingly,  when  lie  came 
in  there  was  an  unwonted  ahsence  of  minis- 
tering angels  and  attention.  There  was  only 
the  thin  light  of  a  reading-lamp  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  an  expectant  and 
not  too  well  pleased  wife  solely. 

"  Where  are  the  servants?"  he  asked,  making 
a  good  deal  more  noise  and  confusion  with  his 
hoots  and  hat  and  coat  than  he  need  have 
done. 

"  Where  !  oh,  gone  to  hed,"  she  said  yawn- 
ing as  she  spoke,  and  wondering  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  kissing  her  before  he  rid  himself 
of  his  damp  clothes. 

"  I  hope  they  have  left  some  supper  for 
me." 

''  Supper !  oh,  but  I  thought  you  would  dine 
at  the  Blaynes.  I  am  so  sorry,  Arthur."  She 
went  to  the  table  and  looked  at  some  biscuits 
and  sherry,  and  felt  them  to  be  very  insufficient 
for  her  husband's  restoration.  ^'  Why  didn't 
those  wretches  tell  me  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
wanting  supper  when  he  came  home  after  a 
late  dinner"  (and  a  long  watch  by  a  sick  bed 
she  might  have  added) ;    "  as  it  is  I  must  do 
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my  best,  and  be  must  be  satisfied,"  sbe  tbougbt. 
And  tben  sbe  moved  slowly  away  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  tbe  pantry,  and  Artbiir  Scorrier  tbougbt 
sbe  was  rendering  bim  tbis  service  not  lov- 
ingly, but  unwillingly. 

"  Poor  Cissy  !  sbe  did  not  bargain  for  tbis 
wben  sbe  married  me,"  Mr.  Scorrier  tbougbt, 
balf-pityingly,  balf-contemptuously,  as  tbe  wife 
be  bad  so  recently  married  came  back  witb  bis 
supper  on  a  tray.  For  a  few  moments  be 
almost  tbougbt  of  rousing  bimself  from  bis 
fatigue,  and  telling  ber  tbat  be  sympatbised 
witb  ber  sense  of  tbe  unfitness  of  present  cir- 
cumstances, or  arrangements  ratber.  But  on 
furtber  reflection  it  did  not  seem  wortb  wbile 
to  say  anytbing  about  it  until  tbe  morning.  So 
until  tbe  morning.  Cissy  was  left  witb  tbe 
feeling  tbat  Artbur  was  annoyed  witb  ber  on 
account  of  tbis  resurrection  of  tbe  old  associa- 
tions of  ber  former  foreign  life  ;  left  witb  tbis 
feeling  burning  in  upon  ber,  until  sbe  came  to 
consider  bim  narrow-minded  and  unjust  about 
a  subject  to  wbicb  be  was  not  giving  one 
tbougbt. 

"Well,"  be  said,  rising  up  at  last,  after  be 

VOL.    II.  I 
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had  enjoyed  the  supper  she  had  brought  to  him 
with  her  own  hands,  rising  up  and  stretching 
his  shoulders  and  arms  as  if  he  would  free  them 
from  a  load  of  weariness,  ''  Well,  after  this  day, 
what  a  relief  it  will  be  to  have  a  quiet  time 
with  you  to-morrow.  Cissy;  I  have  been  on 
the  rack,  as  it  were,  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing." 

''  Oh  !  but  to-morrow;  how  unfortunate.'^ 
"  Why  is  to-morrow  unfortunate  ?  " 
''  Only  because,  thinking  you  would  be  fully 
engaged  still,  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Eedford 
with  the  Hepburns ;  it  seemed  to  me  it  would 
be  as  well  to  go  as  to  stay  at  home,  since  they 
vashed  it." 

"  Certainly,  as  you  wished  it,  too,  dear,"  he 
said,  carelessly. 

"  No,  Arthur  ;  there  you  are  mistaken.  I 
can  hardly  say  I  wished  it,  yet  I  seem  to  be 
drifting  into  an  intimacy  with  the  Hepburns 
that  will  not  give  pleasure  to  any  one  of  us  in 
the  end,  and  I  can't  help  myself." 

"It's  always  hard  to  decide  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  an  intimacy  whether  or  not  it  will 
yield  pleasure  in  the  end,"  Mr.   Scorrier  said, 
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thoughtfully ;  "  still,  though  I  wanted  you  to- 
morrow, dear,  I'm  glad  you  are  going  with  the 
Hepburns." 

"  If  I  had  known  that  you  could  stay  at 
home  with  me  I  would  not  have  agreed  to  go," 
she  said,  doubtfully,  hoping  that  he  would  say 
a  word  or  two  more  that  Avould  justify  her  in 
breaking  the  engagement ;  "  but  I  feared  that 
you  would  not  be  able  to  leave  Mr.  Lister." 

"  I  have  left  him  in  good  hands.  We  have 
got  a  nurse  with  him  now,  and  I  am  able  to 
breathe  again." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  live,  Arthur  ?" 

"Live!  to  be  sure  he  will,"  Mr.  Scorrier 
said,  cheerfully.  "What  should  he  die  for? 
he's  lately  come  into  a  property  that  makes  it 
well  worth  his  while  to  live  under  anything  less 
than  a  broken  neck." 

"I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  By  the  way,  you  knew  him,  too,  didn't 
you,  dear?"  Arthur  Scorrier  said.  The  fact 
had  slipped  his  memory,  and  Cissy  had  thought 
that  it  had  been  weighing  on  his  mind. 

"Yes.  I  knew  him  years  ago,"  she  said, 
briefly. 
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"  From  all  Blayne  tells  me,  he  must  be  an 
uncommonly  nice  fellow,  is  he  not  ?" 

**  Arthur,  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  him  as  an 
unprejudiced  person  now,  when  I  am  hearing  of 
him  again  so  unexpectedly,  and  he  is  so — so  ill." 
She  spoke  with  some  emotion,  and  her  husband 
paused  in  his  occupation  of  lighting  a  bed-room 
candle  to  ask  her — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling  ?  " 

"Oh  !  it  does  seem  so  idiotic,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, driving  back  her  tears,  *'to  be  upset,  and 
nervous,  and  half  tearful  like  any  school-girl ;. 
I'm  disgusted  with  myself." 

*'  But  why  ?  "  he  asked,  wonderingly. 

"  Only  because,  even  to  myself,  it  seems  like 
affectation  and  false  sentiment  to  be  agitated 
on  account  of  a  man  I  haven't  seen  for  years, 
simply  because  in  our  youth  he  and  I  thought 
w^e  were  very  dear  to  each  other." 

"Poor  child,  is  that  all,"  he  said,  kindly, 
taking  her  face  between  his  hands,  and  pressing 
his  lips  to  hers  most  tenderly.  "  Poor  child," 
he  repeated,  "  don't  you  think  I  have  often  felt 
that  there  must  have  been  a  good  strong  element 
of  that  sort  of  thing  in  your  life,  or  did  you 
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ihink  I  had  married  you  in  the  blind  belief 
that  I  was  the  first  to  wake  the  echoes,  Cissy?" 

''  No,  I  never  imagined  that  you  were  so  weak 
us  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  that  does 
mot  do  av/ay  with  my  having  a  little  natural 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  this  element  of  my 
past  life  being  brought  into  my  present ;  don't 
you  see  that,  Arthur — or  can  you  only  think  of 
how  it  does  strike  you,  and  how  it  might  have 
struck  3-0U  if  you  hadn't  been  so  capacious- 
minded  as  you  are." 

She  said  this  with  the  shadow  of  a  sneer  at 
the  egotism  which  she  thought  she  had  detected 
in  his  speech. 

"  I  thought  it  might  relieve  you  to  knovr  that 
I  did  not  feel  sorry  or  annoyed,  Cissy." 

"  So  it  does,"  she  said,  impatiently,  "  though 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  been  burdened 
in  mind  on  the  subject,"  she  added,  with  a 
laugh  ;  '•  but  what  makes  me  not  wish  to  see 
liim  now  is  no  f  ^ar  of  your  being  foolish,  Arthur, 
but  a  sort  of  dread  that,  after  all  I  shall  tell 
you  about  him,  you  will  think  me  a  fool." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  befter  not  tell  me  about 
him." 
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"  That's  very  sage,  but  very  impossible. 
When  the  interest  and  the  excitement  about 
him  were  long  past  and  half-forgotten  things, 
it  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  keep  my  own 
counsel;  but  now  he's  the  hero  of  the  day  down 
here,  on  account  of  his  money  and  his  bruises, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  keep  my  share  in 
him  quiet.  I  feel  as  sure  as  I  ever  felt  of  any- 
thing, that  I  shall  say  to  Mrs.  Hepburn  to- 
morrow, '  I  was  once  engaged  to  Mr.  Lister.'  " 

"  And  in  my  own  mind  I  always  adorned 
you  with  the  grace  of  reserve." 

"And  so  I  am  reserved  to  a  certain  point  ; 
but  that  point  passed,  there  are  no  bounds  to 
my  power  of  being  confidential.  I  am  ashamed 
(when  I  am  half  found  out)  of  being  thought 
ashamed  of  anything." 

"  Let  me  hope  that  your  fear  of  being 
thought  ashamed  won't  make  you  portray  too 
much  pride  in  your  former  relations  with  Mr. 
Lister."  Mr.  Scorrier  spoke  rather  coldly, 
and  moved  rather  stiffly,  as  men  are  apt  to 
speak  and  move  when  they  are  offended  and 
tired. 

*''  So  I  hope  to  my  heart  I  shall  not  meet 
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him  in  these  different  clays,  Arthur,"  his  wife 
cried  out,  as  Mr.  Scorrier  left  the  room. 

"I  hope  to  my  heart  you  won't,"  he  an- 
swered, curtly,  in  a  tone  that  made  Cissy  de- 
clare to  herself  that  "  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
promises  of  forbearance  concerning  her,"  in 
a  tone  that  almost  made  her  wish  to  remind 
him  that  she  had  warned  him  against  marry- 
ing her. 

She  had  a  very  sad  night.  Intuitively  she 
understood  that  the  old  story  would  get  bruited 
abroad  through  the  Blaynes.  Mr.  Blayne 
himself  she  did  accredit  with  a  certain  power 
of  silence  ;  but  his  wife — Cissy  felt  sure  that 
his  wife  would  hear  much  and  say  more 
respecting  her  ;  and  then  these  new  people,  in 
this  neighbourhood  into  which  she  had  but 
just  come,  would  canvass  her  claims  and  her 
old  disappointment,  and  her  artfulness  in  having 
married  Arthur  Scorrier  after  all. 

Nor  were  these  fears  concerning  the  judg- 
ment of  her  peers  the  sole  disturbing  elements 
in  Cissy's  dreams  that  night.  She  fancied 
that  her  husband  must  be  perplexed,  even  if  he 
were  not  vexed,   by  this  ghost  rising  up  in  his 
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path.  *'  Perhaps  he  is  tying  awake,  bothering 
himself  with  the  thought  that  I  am  too  glad, 
or  too  sorry,  or  too  indifferent  about  it  to  be 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  what  his  wife  should 
be,"  she  thought.  "  If  I  could  only  feel  sure 
wdiat  he  would  like  me  to  do,  I  would  do  it.  It 
will  be  so  hard  to  make  him  quite  understand 
all  my  ins  and  outs  of  feeling  about  it."  Then 
she  pitied  herself  and  pitied  her  husband  for 
this  early  misapprehension  wdiich  had  arisen 
between  them.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Scorrier  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  happily  unconcerned. 

For  all  Cissy's  qualms  of  conscience  and 
affectionate  self-reproaches  respecting  the  light 
in  which  her  husband  w^ould  look  upon  these 
things  w^ere  groundless.  Mr.  Scorrier  either 
did  not  look  upon  them  at  all,  or  if  he  did 
glance  at  them,  it  was  with  the  lenient  eyes  of 
practical  common  sense  and  happy  assurance. 
Of  course  he  had  not  married  such  a  girl  as 
Cissy  either  in  the  belief  or  the  hope  that  she 
had  been  heart-free  during  all  the  years  that 
had  elapsed  previous  to  his  advent.  Nor  had 
he  developed  any  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  the 
possible  appearance  of  the  probable  men  who 
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liad  loved  and  been  loved  by  her.  He  bad  bis 
buried  dead,  and  bis  witbered  roses,  and  bis 
time-stained  letters,  and  memories  also,  and 
tbougb  be  would  wake  none  of  tbem  needlessly, 
still  if  they  should  chance  to  crop  up  he  trusted 
that  Cissy  would  stand  the  sight  of  them  calmly, 
as  he  stood  the  thought  of  Lister  now. 

His  few  reflections  on  this  matter  all  tended 
to  this  end,  on  this  night,  vrhen  Cissy  believed 
him  to  be  surrendering  without  discretion  to 
the  attack  of  the  yellow-eyed  demon.  So  while 
the  woman  worried  herself  about  him,  the  man 
slept,  after  their  respective  habits. 

But  this  last  patient  of  his  was  very  much  in 
Arthur  Scorrier's  thoughts  —  professionally. 
Accordingly^,  it  chanced  that  the  first  words  he 
addi-essed  to  his  wife  in  the  morning  bore 
reference  to  the  theme  of  her  thoughts  during 
her  vigil. 

''  I  am  more  set  than  ever  on  turning  Mr. 
Lister  out  perfectly  cured  in  a  week  or  two," 
Mr.  Scorrier  said,  animatedly.  He  did  not  add 
the  reason  why  he  was  more  than  ever  set  on 
doing  so,  consequently  Cissy  fancied  that  it  vras 
generous    enthusiasm    for    a    distracted    rival, 
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instead  of  understanding  the  mean  truth,  which 
was  simply  this,  that  the  eminent  consulting 
surgeons  had  taken  a  desponding  view,  and  left 
the  case  as  almost  a  ho]peless  one  in  Mr. 
Scorrier's  hands. 

"  If  Arthur  would  only  believe  how  infinitely 
superior  I  feel  him  to  be  to  Mr.  Lister,"  Cecile 
thought,  a  dozen  times  that  day;  "  if  he  would 
only  do  himself  that  justice  and  believe  it." 
She  could  not  realize  the  truth  in  her  anxiety. 
The  simple  truth,  which  was  this,  that  Arthur 
was  doing  himself  the  far  higher  justice  of  not 
troubling  his  head  about  Mr.  Lister  at  all  as  a 
man,  but  only  as  a  subject  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  skill  and  his  steel.  ''  Dear  Cissy's  ambition 
that  I  may  be  famous  in  my  profession  may  be 
realized  sooner  than  I  thought  the  other  day," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  looking  after  the 
carriage  which  was  taking  the  Hepburns  and 
his  wife  to  Eedford.  And  then  he  did  give  a 
thought  to  his  patient  in  connection  with  Cissy. 

"  I  hope  she  won't  confide  that  Baden  busi- 
ness to  the  fair  Amelia  ;  if  she  does "  Mr. 

Scorrier    finished    his    sentence  with    a    shrill 
whistle. 
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Long  after  what  Mr.  Seorrier  had  lightly  termed 
"  that  Baden  business  "  had  ceased  to  be  a 
stinging  memory  to  Mr.  Blayne's  mind,  that 
excellent  and  prudent  man  had  pronounced 
himself  to  be  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  His 
hour  of  weakness  for  the  jDretty  face  and  the 
winsome  grace  of  Cecile  Yargrave  over,  he  had 
got  his  head  again,  and  resolved  (in  less  im- 
passioned language  though  than  that  in  which 
Kobert  Browning  sets  forth  the  contrary  inten- 
tion of  the  suicide)  that  ''  woman  should  '  not  ' 
be  the  toy  for  him."  He  had  his  own  views  of 
a  priest's  mission  and  parish  work.  What  those 
views  were  I  am  not  called  upon  to  say,  for  in 
the  course  of  this  history  it  is  only  Mr.  Blapie's 
social  aspect  which  will  be  portrayed.     He  had 
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his  own  views  of  these  things,  and  they  were 
tolerably  good  strong  views,  and  he  had  more 
than  a  moderately  strong  intention  of  carrying 
them  out.  Therefore  he  had  no  feeling  of  there 
heing  that  v/hich  nature  abhors,  a  vacuum  in 
his  life.  He  had  enough  to  do,  and  he  had  the 
wish  to  do  it  and  the  i^ower.  Monotony  might 
reign  in  his  career,  but  it  would  be  the  endurable 
monotony  of  duty,  not  the  unbearable  tedium 
which  besets  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  who  cannot  even  do  that  properly.  A 
healthy,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  good  income 
and  a  good  appetite,  is  not  apt  to  linger  in 
iove-sickness,  or  to  hug  the  enfeebling  fetters  of 
the  rejected  long.  Long  before  Mr.  Edward 
Manners  (the  Lister  of  this  story)  had  ceased  to 
think  despondently  whenever  he  was  not  well, 
or  well  off,  of  the  star  of  the  German  gambling 
Paradise,  Mr.  Blayne  had  left  off  hankering 
after  one  who  had  been  to  him  a  forbidden 
blessing.  Long  before  Cissy  had  brought  her- 
self to  think  without  a  good  deal  of  blushing 
conceit  of  the  mature  victim  to  her  charms,  the 
charms  had  utterly  vanished  from  the  mind  of 
the  victim.     When  he  came  home  to  his  Cran- 
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-wich  rectory,  after  that  little  flight  abroad, 
during  which  he  had  moulted  a  feather  or  two 
that  were  never  missed,  and  whose  destination 
was  consequently  never  investigated  by  his 
Cranwich  flock,  he  was  a  sound'  man — sound 
in  pocket,  reputation,  health,  happiness,  and 
heart.  Aye  !  sound  in  all  these  things,  though 
evil  report  (if  she  had  been  listened  to)  would 
have  averred  that  a  plume  or  two  wrested  from 
him  adorned  the  graceful  head  of  an  adventuress, 
who  had  plucked  them  from  him,  worn  them, 
and  left  him. 

Still,  life  at  Cranwich,  sound  though  he  was, 
lacked  a  something  to  him  which  had  not  been 
wanting  before  he  had  winged  his  flight  abroad 
with  Edward  Manners.  He  had  mixed  more 
with  women  during  that  temporary  insanity 
than  fate  had  ever  suffered  him  to  mix  before. 
And  the  result  of  this  new  experience  was  to 
render  him  disaffected  towards  the  normal 
solitude  of  a  mansion  in  which  there  was  nothing 
more  feminine  than  a  brace  of  bucolic  maid- 
servants. It  was  a  staggering  thing  for  him  to 
have  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  after  long  years 
of  abstinence  from  the  admission,  but  he  had  to 
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acknowledge  that  lie  liked  women,  that  they 
made  many  men's  lives  brighter  than  his  looked 
now,  and  that  he  was  only  a  man,  despite  his 
being  Mr.  Edward  Manners' s  very  sage  coun- 
sellor. But  whom  could  he  get  to  brighten  his 
life  ?  whom  would  it  be  wise  and  well  for  him  to 
want  to  get  to  brighten  his  life  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  poetical  vaunt  of  Owen  Meredith, 
"that  beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win,"  in  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  "  this  world  of  folly  and 
sin,"  Mr.  Blayne  had  found  it  difficult.  The 
beauty  he  had  wanted  had  given  him  to  under- 
stand in  unmistakeable  English  that  she  was 
not  for  him,  and,  odd  as  it  may  appear  on  a 
first  reading,  he  had  not  seen  a  pretty  girl  (at 
this  juncture)  since  parting  with  Cissy  Vargrave. 
I  say  "  odd  as  it  may  appear  on  a  first  reading  " 
advisedly,  for  a  moment's  reflection  will  serve 
to  convince  any  one  that  pretty  girls — scarce 
at  all  times — are  doubly  so  after  the  sight  of 
one  who  is  to  the  seer  a  Venus. 

But  Cranwich  Bectory  seemed  strangely 
empty  to  him  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  verge  of 
that  middle  age  which  to  be  comely  must  be 
mated.     Mr.   Blayne   was   not   a  poor  man  in 
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these  bachelor  days,  but  he  was  not  a  rich  man. 
He  was  not  a  giver  of  frequent  banquets  to 
other  men,  nor  a  frequent  guest  at  other  men's 
banquets.  He  was  not  a  hunter  after  hounds, 
or  any  other  of  the  legitimate  country  excite- 
ments. He  was  a  singularly  relationless  man, 
no  brothers'  or  sisters'  children  preyed  upon 
him.  Cranwich  was  neither  a  jDopulous  nor  a 
poor  place,  so  the  priestly  mission  there  was 
not  one  of  those  all-absorbing  things  that  leave 
no  room  r.nd  no  time  for  the  intrusion  of 
other  hopes  and  aspirations.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  no  vv^onder  that  Mr. 
Blayne,  in  looking  forvrard  to  the  evening  of 
life,  came  to  feel  that  it  would  be  dull  should 
its  shades  come  on  and  find  him  still  com- 
panionless. 

When  "  that  Baden  business,"  in  which  his 
own  share  had  been  so  considerable,  had  been 
a  fresh  thing  in  his  mind,  he  had  given  him- 
self to  understand  that  Cissy  Vargrave  could 
have  no  successor  in  his  heart,  or  mind,  or 
head — whichever  it  was  of  these  three  that 
had  been  touched  by  her.  It  seemed  to  him 
then,    and  for  long   after,   that   other  women, 
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average  women,  were  *'  flat,  stale,   and  unpro- 
fitable."     And  as   they   seemed    then,    so  he 
thought  they  w^ould  always  seem.     There   had 
been  more   than  mere  gh'lish  freshness  in  the 
freshness  of  the  mere  girl  who  had  overthrovv^n 
him.       There   had  been    more    than    beauty's 
usual    witchery    in    the    bewitchment    of    her 
beauty.      Judging  of  the  fitness  of  things   as 
people  are  too  apt  to  judge  them,   namely,  by 
their    outside    appearance,    there    would    have 
been  unfitness  in'  the  union.     Casual  observers 
would  have  contrasted  their  ages,  their  habits, 
and   the    widely    different    traditions    of   their 
educations,    and    their    antecedents.     But    he 
believed  that  let  w^hat  would  have  come,  there 
w^ould  have   been  the  fitness   of   most  perfect 
love  and  happiness  in  their   marriage — if  only 
she  would  have  married  him  !     But  she  w^ould 
not  marry  him,  and  so  he  had  come  to  Cran- 
wdch  alone,  and  come  to  feel  the  being  alone  a 
dull  and  hard  thing. 

Man  that  is  born  of  w^oman  is  weak.  Weak 
in  resolve  often  where  women  are  concerned, 
and  in  execution  weak  nearly  always.  The 
man  who  had  never  hoped  (while  his  memories 
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of  her  were  keen)  to  find  a  wortliy  successor 
in  his  love  for  Miss  Yargrave  gave  up  the  quest 
and  contented  himself  with  some  one  stamped 
inferior,  'vvhen  his  memories  of  Cissy  grew 
dimmed  h}^  time.  The  vision  of  that  com- 
jmnionless  evening  of  his  life  proved  a  quelling 
one  with  a  vengeance.  Ahout  two  3'ears  before 
Cissy  Vargrave  made  up  her  mind  that  "her 
love's  young  dream  "  (her  euphemism  for  the 
Baden  business)  was  not  a  ''mistake,"  but  a 
misfortune  to  be  remedied,  Mr.  Blayne  strove 
to  lighten  the  coming  gloom  by  marrying  a 
reputedly  wealthy  maiden  lady. 

He  brought  her  and  her  household  gods 
home  to  adorn  Cranwich  Eectory — and  then  ! 
Well  then,  all  his  friends  who  thought  about 
him  at  all,  fell  to  wondering  ''why  he  had  done 
so."  If  he  wondered  more  heavily  and  in 
greater  heart-sickness  than  the  rest,  he  did  not 
confide  the  doing  so  to  anybody.  x\nd  his 
life  flowed  on  very  calmly,  and  his  wife's  rela- 
tions were  good  enough  to  say  that  he  had 
feathered  his  nest  well. 

Why  he  had  married  Miss  Arnold  was  one 
of  those  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
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unsolved.  She  was  not  young,  she  was  not 
pretty,  she  was  not  clever,  she  was  not 
agreeable.  He  did  not  believe  her  to  be 
nearly  as  rich  as  people  said,  and  his  belief 
was  verified  when  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  enquiring  into  the  amount  of  her  fortune. 
That  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  so  justified 
before  the  knot  was  tied,  and  that  still  having 
done  so  he  sufi'ered  the  tying  to  be  accom- 
plished, may  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  that  tem- 
porary insanity  under  which  many  people  had 
declared  he  must  have  been  labouring,  when  he 
finally  introduced  his  bride  to  his  friends. 
Mrs.  Blayne  was  essentially  a  mediocre  woman, 
mediocre  in  mind,  manners,  and  appearance. 
And  this  mediocrity  of  hers  was  unredeemed 
by  w^ealth  even.  She  had  a  little  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  furniture.  And  this  good 
furniture  of  hers  came  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  grievous  of  his  crosses  by  Mr.  Blayne. 
It  w^as,  so  to  say,  obtrusive  furniture.  It  im- 
pressed itself  upon  people  at  once  as  being 
massive  and  well-kei3t,  and  of  great  account  in 
its  owner's  eyes.  Mr.  Blayne  had  not  dined  at 
the  table  and  sat  upon  the   chairs  many  hours 
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l)efore  he  cordially  loathed  them  and  theii* 
polish,  and  the  vrordiness  with  which  their 
polish  was  maintained  in  verbal  contests  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  housemaids.  The  old. 
dusty,  ragged,  luxuriously  comfortable  sofas 
and  chairs,  which  had  made  his  bachelor  soli- 
tude cosy,  were  banished  to  disused  lofts  and 
garrets,  and  the  Arnold  heirlooms  reigned  in 
their  stead.  '•  It's  a  foi*tunate  thing  for  us," 
Mrs.  Blayne  would  say,  "that  I  have  been 
provident,  and  not  given  to  gadding  about, 
otherwise  my  things  would  not  have  been  lit 
to  be  seen,  any  more  than  Mr.  Blayne' s  were 
when  I  came  here."  Those  two  phrases  were 
favourites  of  Mrs.  Blayne' s,  and  were  propor- 
tionably  hated  by  her  hus])and.  If  she  would 
cmly  have  spoken  of  the  tables  and  chairs,  as 
tables  and  chairs,  he  could  have  endured  it. 
But  to  hear  of  ''  her  things  "  humbled  him  to 
the  ground,  and  made  him  grovel  before  himself 
for  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

Why  had  he  married  her?  Who  can  answer 
that  question  about  him  or  herself,  or  about 
any  one  else  ?  He  had  married  her  because 
he  thought  it  possible  that  she  might  conduce 
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to  his  comfort  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  when 
he  found  that  she  did  quite  the  reverse,  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  right  to  he  disappointed. 
Thousands  of  marriages  are  made  weekly,  in 
the  same  faint  hope,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Why  should  he  hemoan  himself,  or  be  he- 
moaned,  because  that  his  was  only  the  fate  of 
the  majority  ?  She  made  him  live  upon  at 
least  a  third  less  as  a  married  man  than  he  had 
ever  lived  upon  in  his  bachelor  days.  And  for 
this  feat  of  economy  she  took  great  credit  to 
herself,  and  forced  him  to  accord  her  much 
praise.  She  drove  hard  bargains,  and  prac- 
tised penurious  thrift,  until  the  Eector  of  Cran- 
wich  was  oftentimes  ashamed  to  look  his 
parishioners  and  servants  in  the  face.  She 
was  great — vast — -boundless  in  her  power  of 
paring,  and  suppressing,  and  despoiling  life 
of  all  that  was  pleasant.  She  knew  to  a 
potato-paring  what  was  eaten  in  her  house — 
to  the  extract  of  one  grain  of  hop  what  beer 
was  drawn  from  her  barrels.  She  was  alto- 
gether a  difficult  woman  to  defraud  and  rob, 
and  yet  she  was  defrauded  and  robbed  whole- 
somely. 
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Why  had  he  married  her  ?  This  question 
can  never  be  answered,  but  when  and  where 
he  married  her  may  be  told.  In  some  hours 
of  idleness  he  had  gone  to  stay  with  an  old 
college  friend  who  had  married  for  love  in  his 
youth,  and  was,  together  with  his  ailing  wife 
and  six  children,  steeped  in  the  direst  poverty, 
as  a  reward  for  such  romantic  immolation  of 
himself.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  which 
this  household  naturally  afforded.  Miss  Ai-nold 
appeared  of  a  golden  hue.  A  maiden  lady, 
living  on  a  small  freehold;  with  a  small  flock 
in  her  fields,  and  a  small  herd  upon  her  lawn 
— and  known  to  be  the  rightful  and  sole  owner 
of  these  things  '"was  a  woman  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,"  Mr.  Blayne's  poverty-stricken  friend  af- 
firmed. Mr.  Blayne  unconsciously  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  who  charmed  with 
such  practical  wisdom.  After  a  time  given  to 
a  very  hazy  contemplation  of  the  matter,  he 
determined  to  propose  to  the  lady,  and  suffered 
the  conviction  to  come  home  to  him  without 
delay,  that  it  would  have  been  indeed  well  for 
him  had  he  only  sneezed  at  her. 

Yet    she  was   very  far   from    being    a    bad 
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woman,  quite  as  far  from  being  a  bad  woman 
as  she  was  from  being  a  good  one ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  said  with  truth  of  the 
masses.  The  negative  qualities  were  assembled 
largely  in  her.  She  was  not  hard-hearted,  but 
she  was  slow  to  feel.  She  Avas  not  unjust,  but 
she  was  not  gifted  with  an  aptness  for  judging 
justly.  She  was  not  desirous  of  uttering  false- 
hoods, but  she  was  cursed  with  a  fatal  facility 
for  giving  a  wrong  impression.  She  was  not  a 
fool,  but  the  boundaries  of  her  mind  hedged 
what  there  was  of  the  latter  in  with  a  most 
pernicious  closeness.  Above  all  she  was  not 
rich,  but  she  had  "  things  "  of  her  own,  and 
loved  to  talk  about  them,  and  of  hovr  she  had 
all  her  life  refrained  from  "  gadding  about." 

She  had  been  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh  for  two  years,  when  her  husband  came 
suddenly  upon  that  most  important  part  of  the 
"Baden  business" — Mrs.  Scorrier  was  driving 
her  ponies  to  the  very  gates  of  his  garden. 
And  during  those  two  years  Mrs.  Blayne  had 
never  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Cecile 
Vargrave.  That  there  had  been  something 
more  than   a  mere  taUc  cVhotc  acquaintance  or 
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travelliug  friendship  between  her  husband  and 
the  pretty  half-foreign-looking  woman  who 
claimed  Mr.  Bl  ivne  as  her  friend  so  promptly, 
Mrs.  Blayne  felt  certain.  But  of  what  nature 
the  former  feeling  had  been,  or  to  what  extent 
it  had  grown,  she  could  not  even  surmise.  She 
^yas  not  a  woman  of  quick  imaginings — her 
very  suspicions  Y\'ere  sluggish  ;  and  so,  though 
she  had  disliked  the  meeting  and  greeting, 
which  had  been  made  up  of  cordiality  and 
embarrassment,  she  had  still  proffered  a  call 
in  an  apologetic  tone  to  Mrs.  Scorrier. 

Mrs.  Scorrier  had  scarcely  got  ten  yards 
from  the  door  before  Mr.  Blayne  found  himself 
called  to  account  for  her. 

"Who  was  that  young  woman?"  Mrs. 
Blayne  asked  ;  and  though  there  was  nothing 
actually  offensive  in  her  words,  there  was  a 
something  in  her  tone,  and  in  the  look — it 
could  not  be  called  expression— of  her  small 
dull  eyes  that  offended  him  deeply. 

"What  young  woman  ?"  he  asked,  feeling 
feebly  that  he  was  only  deferring  the  evil  mo- 
ment of  his  explanation,  and  his  own  burst  of 
wrath  about  it. 
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"  Has  there  been  more  than  one  young- 
woman  here  this  afternoon  ?  I  think  not ;  I 
mean  that  young  woman,  Mrs.  Scorrier." 

"  She  was  a  Miss  Vargrave,"  Mr.  Blayne 
said,  making  himself  rigid. 

"  Dear  me  !  and  is  that  all  you  know  of  her, 
though  she  does  make  such  a  fuss  about  meeting 
you  again?"  Mrs.  Blayne  said,  bustling  about 
the  sideboard  with  the  key-basket.  "  I  shall 
ask  Mr.  Scorrier  more  about  her  by-and-by, 
when  I  tell  him  I  am  going  to  call  on  his 
wife." 

''  If  3^ou  are  going  to  question  about  her  in 
this  way,  Mrs.  Scorrier  will  not  care  for  your 
call,  as  you  term  it." 

"And  what  can  I  term  a  call  but  a  call, 
Richard "?  and  if  Mrs.  Scorrier  does  not  care  to 
have  such  questions  asked  about  her,  I  shall 
certainly  not  care  to  call  on  her." 

"  At  any  rate,  drop  the  subject  to-night, 
before  Scorrier,"  Mr.  Blayne  said,  testily,  ])ie- 
paring  to  get  himself  away  to  his  study,  which 
was  free  from  the  overpowering  presence  of 
Mrs.  Blayne' s  "  things." 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

HONESTY. 

"  One  friend  not  quite  a  liypocrite, 
One  woman  not  a  liar." 

Mr.  Blayne  had  saved  himself  from  joining  in 
a  discussion  he  dreaded  by  a  flight  into  his 
study.  But  he  could  not  remain  in  that  strong- 
hold for  ever,  and  he  knew  that  when  he  did 
come  out  he  would  be  sorely  set  upon.  Mrs. 
Blayne  was  not  the  woman  to  give  up  the  quest 
of  a  secret  when  once  she  found  herself  fairly 
on  the  scent.  And  her  instincts  told  her  that 
she  w^as  fairly  on  the  scent  of  a  secret  now,  or 
at  least,  of  something  that  her  husband  and 
Mr.  Lister  had  concealed  from  her,  even  if  that 
something  were  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
secret.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  find  it  out 
— not  that  she  imagined  it  to  be  anything  of 
interest  or  consequence,  but  she  "  didn't  like 
things  kept  from  her,"  she  said,  and  so,  know- 
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iug  this  attribute  of  hers,  Mr.  Blayne  was  very 
unwilling  to  come  out  from  his  stronghold  in 
the  stud}^ 

She  refrained  from  the  subject  that  night, 
even  when  she  had  got  him  well  hemmed  in  by 
her  own  things  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
felt  a  peculiarly  powerless  man.  Indeed,  she 
suffered  it  to  rest  undisturbed  just  long  enough 
for  him  to  take  the  full  blessing  and  comfort  of 
peace.  But  when,  a  few  days  after  Cissy's 
visit,  Mr.  Lister  was  pronounced  w^ell  enough 
for  his  hostess  to  pa}^  him  a  visit,  Mrs.  Blayne 
cried  "  havoc,  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war," 
upon  Mr.  Lister's  unguarded  forces. 

There  had  been  considerable  demur  on  the 
part  of  the  guest  before  he  accepted  the  visit  of 
his  hostess  at  all.  He  did  not  like  his  friend's 
wife,  and  he  had  never  feigned  to  like  her.  She 
always  gave  him  the  impression  of  feeling  that 
she  had  bought  his  friend  with  a  price  which 
she  considered  to  be  fully  adequate  to  his 
merits.  And  this  manner  of  hers  was  a  galling 
thing  to  the  younger  man,  who  really  regarded 
his  former  Mentor  warmly. 

So  whenever  Mrs.  Blayne  volunteered  to  go 
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up  and  see  Lim,  lie  sent  down  to  say  lie  was 
asleep,  or  too  weak,  or  not  feeling  quite  so  well, 
until  Mrs.  Blayne  fathomed  his  objection,  and 
in  her  own  stolid,  motiveless  way,  determined 
to  overrule  it.  "  There  is  no  reason  wh}'  he 
should  not  see  me,  Eichard,"  she  said,  in  her 
fat  tones,  to  her  husband  one  morning. 

"  No  reason — unless  you  accept  his  dislike 
to  doing  so  as  one." 

''  That's  no  reason  at  all — absurdity  !  As  if 
a  woman  of  my  age  might  not  go  up  into  a 
young  man's  sick-room." 

''  I  don't  think  it's  the  improi)riety  of  the 
thing  that  strikes  him,"  Mr.  Blayne  said. 

*' What  is  it  then?  You  know,  evidently, 
and  may  just  as  well  tell  me." 

''Why,  he  doesn't  want  you,"  Mr.  Blayne 
said,  goaded  into  telling  the  unpleasant  truth 
in  an  unpleasant  way.  "  He  doesn't  want  you  ; 
isn't  that  enough  ?  " 

''  Not  for  a  woman  who  has  a  sense  of  her 
duty  as  mistress  of  a  house,"  Mrs.  Blayne 
said.  "  I  shall  not  have  it  said  that  I  let  that 
poor  young  man  lie  there,  day  after  day,  with- 
out going  near  him  ;   it  has  been   a   most  disa- 
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greeable  thing,  of  course,  having  this  ilhiess  in 
my  house ;  hut  I  don't  think  I  can  he  accused 
of  having  failed  in  my  duty." 

These  were  very  hard  words  for  a  man  and  a 
husband  to  hear.  He,  too,  had  suffered  from 
his  friend's  illness  ;  but  his  sufferings  had  been 
on  account  of  his  friend ;  he  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  necessary  disorder  which  sick- 
ness always  makes  in  a  house.  It  was  hard 
to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  woman  he  had 
married. 

"  Since  he  was  to  be  ill,  I  would  rather  that 
he  should  be  ill  in  my  house  than  anywhere 
else,"  Mr.  Blayne  said,  speaking  rather  sternly. 

"  That's  very  well,  Pdchard  ;  or  it  Avould 
have  been  very  well  while  you  were  a  bachelor 
and  didn't  care  how  topsy-turvy  your  house 
was ;  but  if  I  talked  till  doomsday  I  could 
never  make  you  understand  how  such  irregu- 
larity upsets  the  mistress  of  a  house — not  that 
the  poor  young  man  can  help  it." 

Mrs.  Blayne  gathered  up  her  keys  as  she 
spoke,  and  then  went  away  out  of  the  room. 
It  was  a  habit  of  hers  to  lock  up  everything 
and  take  away  the  keys,  leaving  him  barren  in 
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the  midst  of  plenty,  and  he  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  habit,  although  he  did  not  like  it. 
But  the  practice  of  it  this  day  aggravated  him 
beyond  endurance. 

''  How  many  times  shall  I  want  a  glass  of 
wine  in  my  own  house,  and  not  be  able  to  have 
it  because  you're  away  with  the  key  in  your 
pocket,  Jane  ?  "  he  called,  going  to  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  shouting  after  her.  "  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  lock  that  side-board  up,"  he  con- 
tinued, impatiently,  as  she  re-entered  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  unlock  the  wine-closet. 

"  I  never  will  agree  to  putting  temptations 
and  snares  in  the  way  of  servants." 

"  Temptations  and  snares  !  you  believe 
every  one  to  be  a  thief  then ;  there — don't  put 
the  sherry  away  as  if  I  were  an  allowanced 
child." 

"I  do  not  think  that  it  looks  well  to  see 
wine  about  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning."    • 

"  It  looks  well  to  see  wine  about,  whenever 
I  choose  that  it  shall  be  about  on  my  own 
table." 

"These  may  have  been  your  Baden  habits, 
Mr.  Blavne,  but  thev  shall  not  be  the  habits  of 
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my  house."  And  then  Mrs.  Blayne  ended  the 
contest  by  catching  up  the  sherry  and  locking 
it  away  again,  and  Mr.  Blayne  suffered  her  to 
do  it,  feeling  too  miserably  worsted  to  fight 
further.  Then  the  lady  beat  another  orderly 
retreat,  and  this  time  she  got  herself  up  to  her 
sick  guest's  chamber  wdthout  being  recalled. 

The  scene  which  has  just  been  set  forth  is 
very  paltry  and  puerile  ;  but,  given  the  condi- 
tions, and  is  not  something  of  the  sort  sure  to 
ensue  ?  A  man  may  battle  wdth  and  beat  down 
the  foibles  and  follies  of  a  lion-hearted  woman, 
but  he  can  never  hope  to  come  off  conqueror  in 
a  contest  with  one  of  those  feebly  organized 
beings,  who  would  calmly  see  all  creation 
collapse  provided  their  own  furniture  retained 
a  high  polish,  and  their  own  provisions  lasted 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Lister  had  reached  that  stage  of  con- 
valescence w^lien  it  is  hard  to  endure  oneself, 
and  impossible  to  endure  other  people.  Mrs. 
Blayne  was  a  sad  and  severe  trial  to  him  when 
he  was  in  the  rudest  health.  In  these  hours 
of  his  prostration  she  was  an  awful  affliction. 
She  meant  very  well  indeed  towards  Mr.  Lister, 
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too,  at  this  time,  and  so  she  was  more  than 
usually  oppressive.  When  she  went  in  and 
seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  sofa  on  which 
he  was  lying,  his  taste  revolted,  and  his  heart 
hardened  against  her. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  negligent 
of  you,  but  whenever  my  vocations  would  have 
permitted  me  to  come  you  were  asleep,"  Mrs. 
Blayne  began. 

"  I  have  only  thought  you  very  wise  and  kind 
to  leave  me  so  much  to  myself,"  he  answered; 
''  I  have  never  thought  you  negligent." 

''And  you  would  think  me  even  less  so  if 
you  realized  how  mucli  devolved  upon  the 
mistress  of  a  house.  As  I  often  tell  Mr.  Blayne, 
he  has  no  idea  of  the  forethought  and  calcula- 
tion that  is  required  to  make  things  go  on 
smoothly.  Xow,  while  3'ou  have  been  ill,  for 
instance,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  that  I 
could  fairly  call  my  own." 

''Delicate,  that  !  "  Mr.  Lister  thought,  im- 
patiently, and  he  did  not  bestow  a  mental  bene- 
diction on  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

"  My  illness  has  l^een  tedious  enough  to 
test    any  friendship,"    he    said,    laughing   un- 
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comfortably.  "  I  know  Blayne  can  stand  it 
though,  and  '  as  the  husband  is  the  wife 
is,'  you  know,  so  I  am  easy  in  my  mind  about 
you." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  we  would  both  do  anything 
that  lay  in  our  power  to  make  you  comfortable," 
Mrs.  Blayne  said.  She  could  not  help  being 
cruel  in  her  common-place  obtuseness,  so  she 
added,  before  he  had  time  to  thank  her  for  that 
assurance,  "  but  of  course  such  an  illness  as 
yours  puts  an  end  to  all  comfort  and  regularity 
in  a  house ;  there  are  few  things  more  unplea- 
sant, I  think,  than  a  doctor  continually  coming 
and  going.  And  in  this  case  we  haye  had  the 
doctor's  wife  as  well." 

'^Oh,  haye  you?" 

"Yes.  Is  that  all  the  interest  you  are  going 
to  express  in  one  who  takes  a  yery  deep  in- 
terest in  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Blayne,  as  she  said  this, 
fluttered  her  forefinger  at  him,  and  waggled 
her  head  archty,  and  her  arch  playfulness  was 
of  a  nature  that  was  exquisitely  unpleasant  to 
the  young  man  on  the  sofa.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  responding  to  her  speech  at  all,  he 
turned  wearily  on  his  side,  and   stifled  a  groan 
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with  that  high  art  which  makes  the  stifling 
much  more  effective  than  the  groan  vronlcl  have 
been. 

"  Is  that  all  the  interest  you  take  in  her  ?  " 
Mrs.  Blavne  repeated,  in  a  playful  way  ;  she 
was  not  a  woman  on  whom  playfulness  sat 
well  at  all — it  was  palpable  that  distrustful, 
suspicious  back-thoughts  were  disturbing  her 
the  whole  time.  He  remained  doggedly  silent; 
he  could  not  be  quite  so  courteous  as  was  his 
wont,  to  this  terrible  woman. 

"  Is  that  all  the  interest  you  take  in  her, 
after  knowing  her  so  well  at  Baden,  years  ago, 
when  you  were  there  with  Mr.  Blayne  ?"  Mrs. 
Blayne  said,  eagerly  ;  and  then  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Lister  rouse  himself 
at  last  to  listen  to  words  of  hers. 

"  I  knew  many  ladies  when  I  was  at  Baden 
with  your  husband,  but  I  only  remember  one 
with  anything  like  interest."  He  had  got 
himself  up  on  his  elbow  to  say  this,  and  she 
felt  as  she  noted  a  questioning  look  in  his  eyes 
that  she  was  winning  her  way  to  the  source  of 
the  secret. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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"And  that  one  was — ?"  she  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

*'  That  one  was  a  lady  I  shall  never  see  or 
hear  of  again  in  all  prohahility ;  it  would  be 
too  good  fortune  for  me  to  do  so." 

"  Then  you  won't  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Scor- 
rier  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  be  ?  "  he  said. 

"Ah  !  I  shall  tell  her  that  if  she  wanted  to 
keep  up  anything  like  an  interest  in  the  fickle 
breast  of  man,  she  should  not  have  married, 
but  have  stayed  Miss  Yargrave." 

"So  she  is  married!"  he  muttered;  and 
that  was  the  only  remark  Mrs.  Blayne  could 
prevail  on  him  to  make.  "There  were  nice 
goings-on  with  Eichard  and  her,  I  expect,"  the 
lady  thought,  as  she  wended  her  way  from  the 
sick-room;  "else  why  should  that  young  man 
have  said  so  little  about  her?  " 

So  she  is  married !  Those  words  rang  the 
knell  of  the  few  faint  hopes  he  had  been  nurs- 
ing about  her  for  so  long  a  time.  He  had  not 
given  her  up  and  forgotten  all  about  Cecile 
TaroTave   either  so   easilv  or   so  soon   as   she 
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believed  lie  had  done.  When  the  time  came 
for  his  prosperity  to  be  assm-ed,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  which  he  had  sacrificed  her  were 
secured,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  her. 
And  now  he  told  himself,  that  like  many 
another  task  which  he  had  set  himself  in  life, 
he  had  accomplished  it  too  late. 

Poor  fellow  !  He  had  never  been  the  type 
of  a  brilliant,  successful  hero  of  romance,  this 
old  love  of  Cissy's.  Now,  looked  at  in  this 
hour  of  suffering  and  disappointment,  he  was 
less  hero-like  than  ever.  His  good  prospects 
had  been  stumbling-blocks  in  his  path  from  his 
boyhood.  "What  good  can  ever  be  got  out  of  a 
yomig  man  who  is  waiting  for  somebody's  death 
and  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  who,  while  he  is 
waiting,  has  to  live  upon  about  two  hundi-ed  a 
year  !  AYliile  he  was  Edward  Manners,  he  had 
made  one  or  two  more  or  less  abortive  efibrts 
to  carve  a  place  for  himself  in  creation.  But 
he  always  left  off  just  when  the  idea  of  his 
possibly  succeeding  dawned  upon  his  fiiends. 
The  restlessness  that  was  the  result  of  that 
vision  which  had  been  flaunted  before  him  from 
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his  infancy — that  vision  of  gold  galore  which 
was  to  make  him  superior  to  all  such  sub- 
lunary things  as  work,  ambition,  or  anxiety — 
always  upset  and  broke  to  pieces  any  plan 
in  which  labour,  study,  and  difficulty  had  a 
part. 

How  many  things  he  had  tried  his  head  and 
his  hand  at,  before  the  vision  became  a  reality, 
and  he  was  held  to  be  justified,  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, in  being  useless  and  idle  openly!  He 
had  commenced  reading  for  the  bar,  and  while 
doing  that  he  had  drifted  into  press-work,  and 
supplied  exuberant  opinions  to  one  Conservative 
and  two  small  Eadical  papers  for  a  few  months. 
Then  his  literary  aspirations  had  been  rejected 
by  the  editorial  power  which  had  supported 
him  coming  to  an  end.  The  rejection  of  three 
articles  in  succession  caused  him  to  decide  that 
writing  was  not  his  vocation.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  it  up  just  as  he  had  surmounted  the  first 
difficulties  of  composition,  and  learnt  to  put 
things  coherently  before  his  readers.  Shortly 
after  this  discovery  he  made  another, — namely, 
that  the   clerical  garb  was  more   to  his   taste 
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than  the  legal  one.  It  was  while  he  was  read- 
ing for  the  Church  under  Mr.  Blavne's  auspices, 
that  the  Baden  episode  took  place,  and  again 
liis  plans  and  his  intentions  were  shattered. 
Then  he  turned  to  art,  and  strove  to  make  her 
his  mistress  in  earnest  and  in  oils.  He  had 
only  toyed  with  her  as  an  amateur  in  water- 
colours.  But  now  he  tried  to  make  himself 
helieve  that  he  meant  work.  So  he  went 
back  to  London,  and  ensconced  himself  in  a 
low-rented  studio  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
painted  big  pictures  persistently,  which  big  pic- 
tures were  as  persistently  rejected  by  the  Pioyal 
Academy  for  a  series  of  years. 

But  during  all  these  years  he  had  nourished 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
he  should  be  rich,  and  free  to  find  out  and 
marry  Cissy  Yargrave.  This  love  of  his  for  the 
girl  who  had  been  so  loving,  brave,  and  honest, 
was  the  one  thing  to  which  he  was  constant. 
Unlike  Mr.  Blayne,  the  man  of  far  deeper  feel- 
ings, and  truer  judgment,  and  greater  apprecia- 
tion, Mr.  Manners,  or  Lister,  had  never  given 
Cissy  a  successor  in  his  heart.      And  as  he  had 
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been  true  to  her  memory,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
vention of  time  and  space,  and  in  spite  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  her  w^hereabouts,  so  he 
half-hoped,  half-believed  that  she  had  been  true 
to  him.  It  came  upon  him  as  a  bad  blow% 
therefore,  this  unexpected  statement  which  Mrs. 
Blayne  had  made.  "  Better  we  had  married 
and  gone  to  the  dogs  together,"  he  thought, 
wearily.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible,  since 
he  feh  so  disgusted  at  it,  that  Cissy  could  be 
anything  but  miserable  in  her  marriage. 

It  w^as  a  very  hard  truth  to  realize.  Ciss}', 
the  girl  who  had  loved  him  with  such  unre- 
strained, unconventional  ardour,  and  who  had 
relinquished  him  with  such  unusual  generosity 
that  she  stood  out  in  his  mind  as  the  represen- 
tative type  of  all  that  is  warmest  and  truest 
and  most  unselfish  in  woman  !  That  she 
should  have  married  so  tamely  after  all. 
"  Scorrier  is  a  capital  fellow,  but  I  could  better 
have  understood  her  marrying  a  billiard- 
marker,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Blayne,  when  speaking 
about  Mrs.  Scorrier  late  in  the  day.  "  Do  3'ou 
know,  Dick,  I  have  dravv^n  a  good  many  pictures 
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of    hearing  of    her  again,  but   never   one  Uke 
this." 

"  I'm  only  surprised  that  she  didn't  marry 
long  ago,"  Mr.  Blayne  said,  prosaically ;  ''it  is 
some  years  now  since  she  and  you  thought 
yourselves  all  the  world  to  one  another  for  a 
few  weeks." 

"  By  Jove  !  yes — eight  or  nine  years  ;  and  if 
she  had  been  like  every  other  girl  she  would 
have  married  just  after  that  vrrench  apart,  to 
shovr  those  whom  it  concerned,  and  those  whom 
it  didn't  concern,  that  she  had  got  over  it. 
But  she  has  held  on  to  the  idea  like  the  girl 
she  was,  long  enough  to  risk  being  called  an 
old  maid ' ' 

"  And  married  after  all  in  time  to  avoid  bein.i^- 
(me.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it,  Xed  ;  3'our 
goddess  is  a  woman  ;  she  is  a  lovely  woman 
still  though,  and  a  charming  one  too  ;  you  will 
not  feel  ashamed  of  the  old  infatuation  when 
you  see  Mrs.  Scorrier." 

"  Does  she  look  happy  ?" 
''  Very    happy,"     Mr.    Blayne    said,    firmly. 
He  had  loved  Cissy  every  vrhit  as  well  as  his 
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friend  had  loved  lier.  But  lie  had  not  cherished 
his  love,  and  now  he  could  speak  of  her  as 
another  man's  wife  may  he  spoken  of. 

"  I  can't  fancy  that,"  Mr.  Lister  said,  dis- 
contentedly. '^  You  didn't  understand  her  as 
well  as  I  did,  of  course ;  I  can't  fancy  her  find- 
ing a  single  element  of  happiness  in  such  a  life 
as  hers  must  he." 

"You'll  understand  it  hetter  when  you  know 
more  of  Scorrier,  if  you  stay  long  enough  to 
know  more  of  him." 

''He  seems  a  nice  fellow  enough,"  Mr.  Lis- 
ter acknowledged,  magnanimously;  ''but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  try  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance 
just  now.  I'm  due  at  Castlenau,  you  know ;  I 
was  due  there  before  I  smashed  myself,  in  fact. 
Mrs.  Blayne  will  be  glad  to  have  her  house  free 
again." 

"As  to  that,  you  know  that  the  longer  you 
stay  with  me  the  better  I  am  pleased,"  Mr. 
Blayne  said,  heartily.  But  notwithstanding  the 
heartiness,  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
men  that  Mr.  Lister  should  announce  himself 
to  his  friend   Walter   Bracey  as  ready  to  move 
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on  to  Castlenau  in  a  clay  or  two,  and  Mr. 
Blavne  felt  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  being  well  out  of 
my  hands,"  Arthur  Scorrier  said,  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  his  late  patient,  as  the  latter  was 
preparing  to  get  into  the  carriage  that  was  to 
take  him  away. 

"  I  owe  the  being  so  to  jon  entirely.  Good- 
hje,  Mr.  Scorrier  ;  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope." 
Mr.  Lister  was  rather  agitated,  and  his  voice 
shook  as  he  spoke.  They  said  he  "  felt  his 
weakness  "  now  that  he  was  out  in  the  fresh 
air  again.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  been  "  feeling 
his  weakness "  more  or  less  every  day  since 
Mrs.  Blavne  had  kindly  gone  in  to  see  him. 

'  •  We  shall  meet  again  when  I  am  in  stronger 
care,"  he  repeated,  and  then  Arthur  Scorrier 
said  what  he  had  been  wishing  to  say  for  sev- 
eral days. 

"  And  I  hope  then  to  have  the  pleasm-e  of 
seeing  you  at  my  house.  My  wife  will  be  glad 
to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  you  ;  you  knew 
her  as  Miss  Yargrave  some  years  ago,  I  under 
stand.  ' 
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The  fresh  air  was  telling  more  and  more 
upon  Lister's  weakness  every  moment. 

"  Get  in,  rny  good  fellow;  you  ought  not  to 
he  standing  ahout  in  this  wa}^"  Mr.  Blayne 
said,  hurriedly.  He  saw  what  none  of  the 
others  did — Cecile's  pony  carriage,  driven  h}^ 
herself,  coming  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  drive. 
But  he  saw  it  too  late  to  spare  his  friend  the 
encounter.  She  was  in  their  midst  hefore  any 
one  of  them  could  have  avoided  her  without 
rudeness.  The  i^retty  "half-foreign-looking 
woman  "  (as  Mrs.  Blayne  called  her),  with  the 
dark  silky  hair,  and  the  deep  violet  eyes ;  and  a 
strange  embarrassment  fell  upon  them  all. 

She  got  out  of  her  shell-like  sloping  carriage, 
before  her  husband,  quickly  as  he  sought  to 
render  her  service,  could  help  her,  and  fought 
for  a  moment  with  the  surprise  she  felt  at 
iinding  them  all  out  there.  While  her  little 
tight  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Blayne  from  the 
background  watched  her,  and  wondered  of  what 
special  iniquity  she  had  been  guilty,  and  who 
had  been  her  co-partners  in  crime.  But  Cissy 
was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  struo-o]es  under 
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speechless  embarrassment  long.  She  briefly 
greeted  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  then  she 
tm-ned  to  the  guest  whose  parting  they  were 
assembled  to  speed. 

•'I  did  not  expect  to  see  yon  to-day.  I  came 
over,  thinking  you  were  still  a  prisoner  in  your 
room ;  but  now  that  we  have  met  I  will  say  I 
am  very,  very  glad  to  see  you." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  meant  it.  His 
words  in  reply  lacked  the  genuine  ring  of  the 
metal. 

"xlnd  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Scorrier.'' 

''Hadn't  you  better  come  back  into  the 
house,  and  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity," 
Mrs.  Blayne  said,  somewhat  spitefully.  She 
always  seemed  to  herself,  poor  woman,  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  discovering  this  secret  vdiich  con- 
nected Cissy  with  Mr.  Blayne' s  past.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  was  trying  never  to  get 
beyond  the  brink — to  very  few  women  is  given 
the  grace  of  hovering  in  such  a  position  grace- 
fully. 

"I    think    ho   had   mneh  better   go  for   his 
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drive,"  Cissj'  answered,  quickly;  "  at  any  rate 
this  is  not  a  favourable  opportunity  for  renew- 
ing our  acquaintance,"  and  Cissy,  as  she  said 
it,  looked  Mrs.  Blayne  very  firmly  in  the  face, 
and  caused  her  husband  to  feel  very  proud  of 
her. 

"Well!  will  you  put  yourself  under  Mrs. 
Scorrier's  orders,  and  go  ?"  Mrs.  Blayne  said, 
addressing  Mr.  Lister  in  a  sort  of  jaunty  tone 
that  made  him  writhe. 

"  I  will  for  once,"  he  said,  and  then  he  mut- 
tered something  about  ''Bracey  expecting  him," 
and  after  a  little  general  leave-taking  he  was 
driven  off. 

"  Odd  that  Mr.  Lister  and  you  should  meet 
in  such  a  way,  isn't  it  ?"  Mrs.  Blayne  said,  in 
sprightly  tones,  as  she  ushered  her  guest  into 
the  house. 

"Yes,"  Cissy  said,  facing  the  lady  calmly; 
"  has  not  Mr.  Blayne  told  you  what  makes  it 
particularly  odd  that  we  should  meet  as 
strangers  now.  Mr.  Lister  and  I  were  engaged, 
and  Mr.  Blayne  very  wisely  stopped  his  friend 
marrying  me.      Oh!    my  husband  knew  it   al- 
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recady,  Mrs.  Blaj'iie — I  only  mention  it  this 
morning  in  order  to  do  away  ^yith  at  least  one 
false  impression  that  you  have  allowed  yourself 
to  receive  about  me." 

''And  what  was  that,  pray?"  Mrs.  Blayne 
asked. 

"  That  in  former  days  I  was  in  love  with 
Mr.  Blayne — I  never  was,  I  assure  you,"  Cissy 
said,  laughing. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE    AWKWARDNESS    ABOUT    GLENE. 

Before  the  events  just  recorded  Cecile  had 
made  the  proposed  progress  to  Eedford,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn.  They 
had  driven  there  comfortably  in  one  of  the 
Glene  carriages,  and  they  had  kmcheon  while 
there  comfortably  at  one  of  the  best  hotels. 
Moreover,  the  day  had  been  fine,  and  the  town 
comparatively  full  and  gay.  But  the  fulness 
and  gaiety  of  an  English  country  town  seemed 
as  so  much  gloom,  and  sadness,  and  vulgarity 
and  pain  to  Cissy  after  her  ex]3eriences  of  the 
bright,  light,  Continental  life  to  which  her  heart 
still  clung.  The  only  thing  she  really  api^re- 
ciated  and  liked  was  Mr.  HeiDburn's  kindness 
in  striving  to  make  all  things  pleasant  to  her. 
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In  gratitude,  and  out  of  a  rapidly  developing 
regard  for  the  old  gentleman  who  was  so  fond 
of  her  husband,  Cissy  trudged  round  the  streets 
without  suffering  a  sign  of  fatigue  to  appear  in 
either  gait  or  face.      Not  only  did  she  stand  in 
the   streets  and   suffer  herself  to   be  made  to 
look  in  at  all  the  drapers'  shop-windows,  but 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  borne  in  triumph  to 
the  reading-room,   and  the  guildhall,   and  the 
parish   church.     All  these  places  had  a  strong 
local  interest   for  Mr.    Hepburn,   and   he  per- 
mitted himself  to  indulge  in  such  a  disquisition 
on  their  respective  merits   as    only   a   person 
supported  by  an  equally  strong  local  interest 
can  listen  to  calmly.     But  Cissy  on  this  occa- 
sion suffered  no  outward  manifestation  of  that 
which  she  must  have  been  enduring  to  escape 
her.      She  looked,  and  listened,   and  lingered, 
just  as  long  as  Mr.  Hepburn  wished  her  to  do 
so.      "  Prolonging  my  sufferings  by  your  abom- 
inable   suavity,    instead    of    assuaging    them,'' 
Amelia  said,  angrily,  when  they  got  out  into 
the  street  again.     "When  Amelia  said  this  Mr. 
Hej)burn  had  left  them  for  a  fevr  minutes.     He 
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"  had  some  trifling  business  to  transact  in  at 
Martin's,"  lie  said — Martin  being  the  principal 
jeweller  in  Eedford.  Amelia  at  once  dreamed 
dreams  of  more  bracelets  and  rings  to  put  upon 
her  person  in  the  seclusion  of  Glene. 

"What  is  the  use  of  his  buying  any  more 
forme?"  Mrs.  Hepburn  asked,  pettishly ;  "I 
never  get  what  I  consider  a  fair  opportunity  of 
displaying  things  that  I  have." 

''  I  thought  Castlenau  was  a  haunt  of  any 
number  of  gorgeous  swells." 

''So  it  is,"  Ameha  replied,  slowly,  "but 
then " 

"  You're  not  at  Castlenau  quite  as  often  as 
you  could  wish,  are  you,  Amelia?"  Cissy  in- 
terrupted, gaily. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  Amelia  said,  decidedly,  "quite 
as  often  as  I  could  wish.  My  first  visit  there 
was  so  horribly  unpleasant  that  it's  no  wonder 
I  don't  care  to  go  again." 

"You're  first  visit — was  that  the  ball  you 
wrote  to  me  about  when  we  were  staying  at 
Penzance  ?" 

"Yes;  first  I  had  to  fight  with  Mr.   Hep- 
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burn's  senseless  prejudices  to  get  there.  He's 
tired  of  balls,  and  lie  would  have  me  be  tired 
of  them  too ;  and  when  I  was  allowed  to  go  I 
was  encumbered  with  two  of  the  Misses  Pot- 
tinger.  Fancy  having  a  couple  of  old  maids 
foisted  upon  one  in  that  way  on  such  an  occa- 
sion !" 

"  Poor  things  !  I  can't  see  how  they  could 
interfere  with  your  pleasure,"  Cissy  said,  with 
the  forbearance  one  is  apt  to  feel  towards  those 
who  have  only  oppressed  one's  friends. 

"  Can't  you  ?  you  would  if  you  knew  Castle- 
nau,  that  is  all  I  can  say,"  Mrs.  Hej^burn 
said,  gloomily.  The  remembrance  of  that  ball- 
night  was  evidently  too  much  for  her  even 
now. 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Castlenau — shall  I  say  that  as  the  most 
difficult  demon  in  that  aristocratic  Inferno  ? — 
must  have  asked  them,  that  the  onus  of  their 
appearance  was  not  on  you." 

'*  Oh  !  they  would  simper  and  be  grateful," 
Amelia  said,  her  wrath  rising  at  the  recollec- 
tion;  ''and  really.  Cissy,  it  is  not  becoming  of 
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you  to  speak  of  Lady  Ellington  as  a  '  difficult 
demon.' " 

"  Why  not  ?  She  seems  to  be  difficult 
socially  down  here,  and  I  know  she  does  not 
exactly  bear  the  reputation  of  an  angel  in 
society,"  Cissy  said,  as  Mr.  Hepburn  rejoined 
them ;  ^'  I  wish  I  had  asked  you  to  take  my 
-watch  into  Martin's,  Mr.  Hepburn,"  she  added, 
'^  it  is  wrong,  as  usual." 

"I  will  take  it  back  at  once,"  Mr.  Hepburn 
said,  promptly. 

"  No,  no ;  I  will  spare  you  that  trouble — I 
will  go  myself,  and  overtake  you  before  you  get 
to  the  '  Castlenau  Arms.'"  Then  she  turned 
and  walked  back  hurriedly  to  Martin's,  and  Mr. 
Hepburn  went  unwillingly  with  his  wife. 

When  Mrs.  Scorrier  went  into  Martin's  shop 
she  saw,  lying  on  the  counter,  a  little  morocco 
case  of  a  peculiar  octagon  shajoe,  with  a  cipher 
in  silver  on  the  top  of  it.  The  aspect  of  this 
case  was  so  familiar  to  her  that  she  took  it  up, 
half  unconsciously. 

"  Mine  at  home  is  more  worn  than  this,"  she 
ivas  saying  to  herself,  when  the  case  fell  open 
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and  disclosed  a  beautifully  painted  miniature  of 
a  very  lovely  woman.  Mrs.  Scorrier's  hand 
shook  as  she  moved  nearer  to  the  light,  to  ex- 
amine the  painting  more  closely. 

*' Where  did  you  get  this?"  she  asked, 
quickly,  as  she  went  back  to  the  counter.  The 
shopman  glanced  at  the  object  enquired  about, 
and  said  he  didn't  know. 

"  I  ask  because  it  is  the  likeness  of  a  friend 
who  was  very  dear  to  me,"  Cissy  went  on ;  "I 
should  feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could 
£nd  out  whose  property  it  is." 

The  man  went  away,  saying  he  would  en- 
quire of  Mr.  Martin ;  and  while  he  was  absent 
€issy  looked  again  keenly  at  the  case,  which 
was  a  duplicate  of  a  case  she  had  at  home, 
containing  the  portrait  of  her  mother.  This 
likeness  which  she  held  in  her  hand  was  of 
that  mother  too — to  this  she  could  have  sworn 
— a  likeness,  taken  when  her  mother  was  in 
the  full  bloom  and  brightness  of  her  beautiful 
youth.  How  could  it  have  come  here  ?  Her 
anxiety  on  that  score  was  soon  set  at  rest.  Mr. 
Martin  came  suavely  forward  from  the  elegant 
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seclusion  of  a  lair  in  the  background,  from 
which  he  could  keep  his  eye  on  the  server  and 
the  served. 

"That,"  he  said,  politely,  and  slowly  bend- 
ing forward  to  look  at  the  beautiful  face  that 
gleamed  young  as  ever  on  the  ivory,  ''  that  was 
left  here  just  now  by  Mr.  Hepburn — Mr.  Hep- 
burn, of  Glene,  the  representative  of  one  of  our 
oldest  county  families." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you."  Cissy  was  staggered  now. 
A  new  element  of  perplexity  was  introduced  into 
her  life  by  this  accidental  discovery.  What 
connection  could  there  have  been  in  former 
years,  in  the  years  when  her  mother  was  young, 
and  beautiful,  and  happy,  as  she  looked  in  this 
portrait,  between  her  and  Mr.  Hepburn  ?  Cecile 
shivered  as  she  walked  slowly  along  to  the 
"  Castlenau  Arms."  Her  mother's  had  been 
a  life  full  of  vicissitudes — she  knew  that  well 
enough.  Still  it  pained  her  to  come  across  this 
fresh  fact  concerning  her.  "  Perhaps  he  was 
her  lover,"  she  thought;  "  perhaps  he  doesn't 
even  know  that  she  is  dead.  I  wonder  if  he 
knows  that  I  am  her  daughter  ?  "  Then  a  hope 
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flashed  across  her  mind.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  had,  in  their  frequent  seasons  of 
povert}^  sold  and  pawned  jewels  and  trinkets 
of  value.  Might  she  not  have  parted  with 
the  miniature  in  this  wa}'  ?  Might  not  Mr. 
Hepburn  have  seen  it  in  some  shop,  and 
been  struck  with  its  exceeding  beauty  as 
a  w^ork  of  art  ?  This  was  a  comforting  reflec- 
tion. She  nursed  it  until  she  reached  the 
hotel. 

"How  long  you  have  been.  Cissy,"  Mrs. 
Hepburn  began,  complainingly,  as  Cissy  entered 
the  room,  where  Mr.  Hej)burn  had  caused  a 
sumptuous  luncheon  to  be  spread. 

"Have  I? — yes,  I  believe  I  have,"  Cissy 
said. 

"  Did  you  go  into  Martin's  shop  ?"  Mr.  Hep- 
burn asked  ;  "  can  he  get  your  watch  ready  for 
Tis  to  take  with  us  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  my  watch  !  I  forgot  my  watch,"  Cissy 
said,  in  some  confusion.  "  I  got  looking  at 
other  things." 

"I  never  see  anything  worth  looking  at  in 
Martin's  shop,"   Amelia   said,    discontentedly: 
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*'two  minutes  at  Storr  and  Mortimer's  is 
better  than  a  life-time  at  Martin's." 

**  A  life-time  at  Martin's  would  be  sad.  But 
I  saw  something  very  well  worth  looking  at  to- 
day," Cissy  said,  and  then  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Hepburn  and  addressed  him  eagerly — ''  I  saw 
that  lovely  miniature  that  you  have  just  left  to 
be  re-set;  what  a  beautiful  painting  it  is,  and 
what  a  lovely  face."  Her  voice  shook  as  she 
said  this,  but  her  embarrassment  was  covered 
by  Mrs.  Hepburn's  curiosity. 

"  What  miniature — whose  face  is  lovely?" 

"It  is  the  likeness  of  a  lady  I  saw  when  I 
was  a  mere  boy,"  Mr.  Hepburn  said. 

"  Who  was  she  ?"  Amelia  asked,  abruptly  ; 
and  though  such  questioning  would  have  grated 
on  Cissy's  taste  at  any  other  time,  she  w^as  glad 
that  Mr.  Hepburn  w^as  subjected  to  it  now. 

There  w^as  a  pause  of  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  Mr.  Hepburn  said  quietly — 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name." 

"  Not  know  her  name,  and  yet  you  have  trea- 
sured her  portrait  ?  How  very  extraordinary!  " 

Mr.  Hepburn  went   on  calmly  cutting  up  a 
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chicken,  and  made  no  reply.  ''  I  will  make 
him  speak,"  Cissy  thought,  and  then  she  said — 

*'Is  she  dead?" 

"The  original  of  that  miniature? — oh, 
yes,  she  died  thirty  years  ago,"  Mr.  Hepburn 
replied,  so  unhesitatingly,  that  Cecile  Scorrier 
started.  Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  she  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  original  of  that 
lovely  miniature  had  been  some  other  than  her 
mother  ?  "I  will  not  tell  him  now  who  I 
thought  it  was,"  she  said  to  herself;  "it's  no 
use  to  hawk  her  name  about,  and  make  Amelia 
ten  times  more  suspicious  than  she  is  already." 
But  still,  though  she  determined  to  ask  no  more 
questions,  the  likeness  troubled  her,  and  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  "the 
original  of  that  miniature  died  thii'ty  years 
ago." 

Before  they  left  Bedford  that  day  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn managed  to  get  to  Martin's  shop  by 
herself.  She  was  well  known  in  that  place  ; 
accordingly  they  gave  her  the  miniature  with- 
out hesitation,  when  she  asked  "  to  look  at  it 
for  a  moment." 
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On  first  glancing  her  eyes  over  the  portrait, 
Mrs.  Hephurn  saw  a  visionary  resemhlance  in 
it  to  some  familiar  face.  But  whose  the  familiar 
face  was  that  this  one  brought  before  her  she 
could  not  tell.  "  Where  have  I  seen  some  one 
with  that  look,"  she  thought,  "  or  is  it  only  a 
picture  she's  like?  I  know  the  face  well." 
Then  she  put  the  little  case  down  again,  and 
being  less  interested  in  its  contents  than  Cissy 
had  been,  she  did  not,  like  that  lady,  immedi- 
ately walk  out  of  the  shop,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  shopmen.  She  bought  a  thimble, 
and  then  made  an  exit  that  was  above  suspi- 
cion. On  her  way  home  she,  by  aid  of  her 
memory,  got  a  clue  to  the  likeness  that 
existed  between  the  miniature  and  some  one 
else.  She  remembered  what  Arthur  Scorrier 
had  once  said  about  Cissy  Yargrave  having  the 
same  look  of  power  as  was  portrayed  in  one  of 
the  Dames  Hepburn,  who  hung  in  the  gallery 
at  Glene.  The  same  look  precisely  lived  in 
the  eyes,  and  sat  upon  the  brow  and  firm 
mouth  of  the  miniature  on  ivory. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  was   able  to  verify  the   sha- 
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doTvy  resemblance  sooner  than  she  expected 
when  it  struck  her  first.  On  her  way  home, 
Mrs.  Hepburn  proposed  that  the  party  should 
not  be  broken  up — that  the  trio  should  be 
tm'ned  into  a  quartette ;  in  other  ^Yords,  that 
Mrs.  Scorrier  should  go  on  to  Glene  with 
them,  and  a  request  sent  to  Arthur  that  he 
should  join  them  at  dinner.  These  things  were 
done  ;  and  so,  quite  accidentally,  the  state  and 
stiffness  from  which  she  had  prepared  herself 
to  suffer  were  avoided  by  Cissy  on  her  intro- 
duction to  Glene. 

After  dinner,  Amelia  volunteered  to  show  the 
house  to  her  guest.  "  The  picture  gallery  is 
the  pride  of  Mr.  Hepburn's  heart,"  she  said, 
pausing  midway  in  the  long  room,  before  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  whose  resemblance  to  his 
love  Ai-thur  Scorrier  had  discovered.  ''Isn't 
that  a  pretty  woman,  Cissy  '?  " 

"  Very,"  Cissy  replied,  earnestly,  startled 
into  brevity  by  a  second  strong  chance  likeness 
to  her  mother. 

"Mr.  Scorrier  thinks  it  like  you  about  the 
forehead,"  Amelia  said,  carelesslv  walkinc^  on  ; 
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"  and  I  think  it  like  the  miniature  Mr.  Hep- 
burn left  in  that  shop  to-day,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Cissy  answered.  This  was  a 
revelation  to  her.  She  had  only  been  struck 
by  the  resemblance  the  lady  in  the  gallery  bore 
to  her  mother,  as  her  mother  had  been  in  the 
flesh.  But  it  was  like  the  painted  ivory  face 
too. 

''  I'll  ask  the  housekeeper  if  she  can  tell  us 
who  that  old  lady  was.  Mr.  Hei3burn  would 
tell  me  to  study  the  branches  of  the  family 
tree,  but  that  is  such  a  tedious  business," 
Amelia  said,  as  they  sauntered  on.  ''  Suppos- 
ing, after  all,  Cissy,  that  it  should  turn  out 
that  we  are  connected." 

"  The  likeness  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
warrant  such  a  supposition  as  that,"  Cissy 
said,  quietly.  "  I  should  like  to  see  your 
family  tree ' ' 

"  And  the  big  parchment-roll,  on  which  it  is 
written — when  all  the  Hepburns  were  born,  and 
married,  and  died?"  So  you  shall  when  our 
husbands  come  out  from  the  dining-room.  Mr. 
Hepburn    keeps    these     important    particulars 
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under  lock  and  key;  and  the  box  where  they 
are  kept  dwells  in  a  hallowed  spot,  called  the 
Muniment  Eoom." 

Mrs.  Hei)burn  affected  to  speak  lightly  of 
this  fact,  but  beneath  this  lightness  of  hers  there 
was  a  strong  under-current  of  pride  and  grati- 
fication in  the  glories  of  the  race  to  which  she 
now  belonged.  "  When  a  son  is  born  to  this 
house,  his  name  is  enrolled  on  the  scroll,  with 
all  the  honours,  I  assure  you,"  she  continued: 
"  that's  the  only  real  pleasure  I  have  to  look 
forward  to  in  life.  Cissy,"  she  added,  with  a 
burst  of  perverted  womanly  feeling,  "I  do  hope 
to  live  to  see  a  son  of  my  own  ruling  here." 

"  You  forget  that  your  husband  must  be  dead 
for  yom-  son  to  rule,"  Cissy  said. 

*'  No,  I  don't  forget  it — I  remember  it  very 
well ;  and  I  tell  you  that  the  only  real  pleasui'e 
I  have  to  look  forward  to  in  life  is  that  a  son 
of  my  own  may  rule  here.  Don't  look  as  if 
you  thought  me  too  wicked  to  be  tolerated. 
Cissy,"  she  continued,  waxing  angry;  "it's 
easy  enough  for  you  to  find  the  present  all- 
sufficient  ;     you    didn't    throw    yourself    away 
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when  you  were  too  young  to  know  what  was 
well — you  were  not  buried  alive  at  my  age." 

As  Mrs.  Hepburn  spoke,  she  shed  a  few 
tears,  and  the  shedding  them  did  not  improve 
her  appearance.  She  had  been  wrought  upon 
this  day  in  divers  ways.  For  one  thing,  Cissy 
was  looking  prettier  than  Mrs.  Hepburn  had 
ever  seen  her  look  before.  For  another,  that 
little  mystery  about  the  miniature,  and  the 
greater  mystery  of  the  likeness  it  bore  both  to 
Dame  Hepburn  and  to  Cissy,  vexed  her.  More- 
over, she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  notion 
that  Arthur  Scorrier  had  thought  less  highly  of 
her  since  she  had  suffered  that  brief  lapse  into 
tenderness  for  him  before  his  marriage,  which 
was  faintly  portrayed  in  these  pages.  She 
was  not,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  she 
was  not,  a  light-minded  or  readily  impressed 
woman.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  for  a  short  time 
she  did  wish  to  make  the  young  surgeon  take  a 
warmer  interest  than  mere  friendship  in  her. 
And  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  pending  the  failure 
of  this  dangerous  suit  of  hers,  she  did  feel  a 
warmer  interest  than  was  wifely  in  him.      She 
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had  outgrown  that  weakness  now,  but  she  had 
not  outgrown  the  memory  of  it.  There  were 
moments  when  she  felt  that  she  blushed  before 
Arthm-  Scorrier — when  she  actually  feared  that 
he  would  think  that  she  was  feigning  a  friend- 
ship for  his  wife  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
foolish  romance  of  hers,  which  he  had  killed 
in  the  birth.  There  were  other  moments  when, 
for  all  her  practical  common-sense,  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  wronged  by  both  her  hus- 
band and  Cissy,  in  that  they  had  been  present 
v/hen  she  (Amelia)  met  Mr.  Scorrier  for  the 
first  time.  At  such  moments  as  these  she  told 
herself  (naturally)  that  she  would  have  been 
happier  as  the  wife  of  the  village  sui'geon 
than  she  was  as  the  wife  of  the  master  of 
Glene.  After  such  moments — and  she  had  in- 
deed some  of  them  this  day — it  was  but  natural 
that  she  should  affect  a  craving  for  good  things, 
which  hung  high  above  Cissy,  in  Cissy's  pre- 
sence. She  said  more  than  she  intended  saying 
in  letting  slip  those  words  relative  to  her  pre- 
sent unhappiness,  or  dolorousness,  for  it  did  not 
amount  to  unhappiness.     But  she  felt  that  the 
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balance  of  power  was  regained  when  she  spoke  of 
the  probability  of  a  child  of  hers  ruling  at  Glene. 

They  paid  their  visit  to  the  muniment  room, 
carrying  Mr.  Hepburn  and  Arthur  along  with 
them,  and  looked  out  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Dame  Hepburn  under  notice  had 
been  grafted  on  the  family  tree.  Then  Cissy's 
eyes  wandered  down  to  a  later  period,  and  she 
read  the  date  of  her  host's  birth  and  marriage. 
"  See  the  blank  space  left  for  the  insertion  of 
the  date  of  my  death,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  parchment,  and  Cissy  felt  that  he  was 
striving  to  hide  something  from  her  sight.  A 
burning  curiosity  to  read  the  entry  which  he 
was  covering  up  possessed  her.  While  she 
was  making  up  her  mind  as  to  how  she  could 
most  cautiously  carry  her  point,  Mrs.  Hepburn 
unconsciously  came  to  her  aid  by  pulling  the 
parchment  roll  towards  herself.  "  Dear  me, 
Mr.  Hepburn,  I  didn't  know  you  had  had  a 
sister,"  she  exclaimed,  and  then  Cissy  leant 
forward  and  read  : 

''Also  Cecilia,  born  18 — ,  died  18 — aged 
23." 
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"  The  circumstances  under  which  she  died 
were  very  sad — we  will  never  mention  her 
again,  if  you  please,"  Mr.  Hepburn  said,  de- 
cidedly. And  then  they  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Cecile  sat  all  the  evening,  hungering  after 
further  particulars  of  that  Cecilia  who  had 
died,  aged  23. 

As  the  young  people  walked  back  to  their 
home  in  Danebury  that  night.  Cissy  told  her 
husband  of  the  miniature,  and  the  portrait, 
and  her  own  vague  half -fears  and  doubts  on 
the  subject  of  the  resemblance  which  she  had 
detected  between  both  of  them  to  her  mother 
and  herself.  "  Isn't  it  funny  and  puzzling 
altogether,  Arthur?"  she  wound  up  by  saying; 
^'  I  never  knew  my  mother's  name,  you  know  ; 
frank  and  free,  daring  and  Idnd  as  she  was 
about  most  things,  I  never  dared  question  her 
when  she  didn't  care  to  be  questioned." 

"  Those  are  exactly  the  terms  I  am  on  with 
3'Ou,  Cissy,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  Have  I  ever  refused  you  a  direct  answer 
to  a  direct   question — indeed  have  I  not  told 
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you  many  more  things  than  yoii  wished  to 
hear  ?  I  might  have  been  more  reserved  than 
I  have  been,  even  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lister." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  more  about  him 
now,  dear." 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  I  have 
told  you  already — I  loved  him  desperately,  and 
I  had  to  give  him  up ;  now,  remembering 
that  desperate  love,  I  would  rather  not  see  him." 

"  But  you  would  not  refuse  to  see  him  if  he 
wished  to  see  you  ;  you  would  not  be  pained 
if  you  should  meet  accidentally?" 

"  I  can't  tell,  Arthur,  what  I  might  feel  if  I 
met  him  accidentally ;  if  he  wished  to  see  me, 
don't  fear  that  I  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
suspected  of  something,  by  refusing  to  gratify 
his  wish.  I  shall  go  over  to  Mrs.  Blayne  as 
soon  as  I  can,  and  tell  her  that  it  was  Mr. 
Lister  who  was  the  cause  of  my  emotion  the 
other  day  ;  if  I  don't,  she  will  fancy  that  it 
was  her  husband — I  saw^  that  she  planted  some 
such  fancy  the  moment  he  mentioned  our  for- 
mer acquaintance,  and  in  the  soil  of  her  mind 
such  fancies  would  soon  attain  terrific  growth.'* 
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^' Why  tell  her  about  Lister  at  all?" 

"  Because  her  husband  would  in  a  half-and- 
half  way,  that  wouldn't  assuage  her  if  I  didn't ; 
besides,  I  can  bear  to  be  despised  by  Mrs. 
Blayne  on  account  of  Mr.  Lister,  but  I  could 
not  live  here  in  peace  and  know  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  the  Eev.  Eichard  Blayne  drinking 
daily  the  bitter  cup ;  there  is  no  fear  of  an 
encounter  between  Mr.  Lister  and  me  if  I  go 
over  to  Cranwich,  is  there  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  ;  he  can't  leave  his  rooms  ; 
by  the  wa}",  Mrs.  Blayne  threatens  to  invade 
him,  and  we  all  lie  freely  to  her,  in  order  that 
he  may  remain  unmolested." 

''  'Tis  hard  to  imagine  that  he  ever  knew 
any  nice  woman,  now  that  he  has  chosen  such 
a  wife  as  that,  isn't  it '?"  Cissy  said. 

"  She  chose  him ;  there's  Mrs.  Pottinger 
looking  out  at  the  window  at  us ;  call  out  to 
her,  and  cover  the  dear  old  lady  with  confu- 
sion." 

So  Cissy  stopped,  in  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band's request,  and  called  out  "  Good  night  " 
to    Mrs.    Pottinger.        Then    Mrs.    Pottinger, 

VOL.     II.  N 
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feeling  herself  dragged  to  it,  came  to  the  front 
gallantly,  and  opened  the  window  two  inches  in 
order  to  ask  after  their  health.  Then,  as 
was  her  wont,  she  went  on  to  enquire  after  the 
health  of  all  their  absent  relatives.  *'  And 
how  is  your  dear  mamma,  Mr.  Scorrier,  and 
when  shall  we  see  her  here  again  ? ' ' 

"Soon,  I  hope,"  Cissy  answered;  "and 
really,  Arthur,"  she  continued,  when  they  got 
inside  their  own  garden,  "  it  ought  to  be  soon, 
if  I  am  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  wedge  to  divide 
you." 

"  She'll  come  fast  enough  as  far  as  you're 
concerned,  my  darling,"  Arthur  replied,  "  but 
there's  the  awkwardness  about  Glene." 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"who    KNOWS    WHAT    MAY    COME    OF    IT?'* 

Since  her  son's  marriage,  there  had  come  to  be 
a  great  want  felt  in  old  Mrs.  Scorrier's  life, 
whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably  can  scarcely 
be  determined  by  any  one  to  w^hom  the  inner- 
most workings  of  Mrs.  Scorrier's  heart  were 
unknown.  And  as  the  innermost  workings  of 
an}^  one  human  being's  heart  must  of  necessity 
be  unknown  to  every  other  human  being,  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  her  re 
sentment  cannot  be  gauged. 

For  it  was  a  feeling  of  resentment  under 
which  Mrs.  Scorrier  smarted,  though  she 
phrased  it  differently  to  herself.  When  the 
poor  loving  old  lady  told  herself  and  others. 
complainingly    that,    since   Arthur's   marriage 
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she  had  felt  there  was  a  great  want  in  her  Hfe 
which  would  never  be  satisfied,  she  knew,  and 
others  knew,  that  she  conceived  herself  to  be 
ill-used,  and  that  she  was  angry  with  those 
whom  she  judged  had  used  her  ill.  None  could 
say  if  she  was  right  in  this  concej)tion  and 
judgment,  at  least  none  could  say  with  certainty, 
though  many  hazarded  guesses  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

On  one  special  morning  she  was  feeling 
specially  neglected  and  bereft.  Arthur's  last 
letter  had  been  full  of  high  hopes  of  the  happi- 
ness that  would  be  his  with  the  bride  he  had 
so  lately  brought  home.  That  letter  had  been 
received  at  least  three  weeks  ago,  and  during 
these  three  weeks  it  had  been  read  and  pondered 
over  many  times.  Once  or  twice  it  had  been 
misinterpreted,  but  the  mother's  heart  helped 
the  mother's  eyes  and  understanding  to  a  right 
reading  at  last,  and  this  day  Mrs.  Scorrier  felt 
assured  that  her  son  would  always  love  her 
and  always  welcome  her  warmly  to   his  house. 

But  still,  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  sorrow 
and  herself  were  familiar  friends  this  morning. 
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''  It  is  very  well  for  Arthur  to  wish  me  to  visit 
them,"  she  thought,  "  but  Cissy  will  never  for- 
get that  I  mutely  oi^posed  the  marriage."  And 
then  the  j)oor  disappointed  woman  shook  her 
head  as  she  reflected  on  the  futility  of  those 
long  nourished  hopes  and  wishes  of  hers — that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  be  a  mother  to 
Arthur's  wife.  "  She'll  wean  Arthur's  whole 
heart  from  me  in  time,  she'll  grudge  him  to 
kiss  me  as  I  grudged  him  to  her,  and  perhaps 
I  am  rightly  punished  in  its  being  so."  Then, 
though  she  spoke  wdth  resignation  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  punishment  which  had  followed  her 
most  motherly  offence,  she  did  gird  at  Mr. 
Hepburn  in  her  memory.  "If  he  had  only 
thrown  his  influence  into  the  other  scale  with 
mine,  that  w^ould  never  have  been,"  she  said, 
thinking  of  the  union  w^hich  Arthur  had  de- 
scribed as  likely  to  be  so  happy  and  blest ; 
"  but  he  can't  forget  that  I  was  w^eak  and 
wanting  in  judgment."  So  she  said  to  herself, 
reflecting  on  his  hard  excellence,  and  she  felt 
humbled  as  she  reflected.  "  A  good  man  him- 
self, one   who  has  never  tripped,   (never  been 
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tempted  perhaps)  but  cold  and  stern  to  me 
always." 

These  thoughts  had  been  in  her  mind  very 
much  during  the  whole  of  that  little  round  of 
marketing  and  shopping,  which  was  one  of  her 
chief  occupations.  She  was  sore,  almost  sad 
in  spirit,  when  she  got  back  to  number  nine. 
The  pleasant  little  excitement  of  hearing  from 
Arthur  that  he  had  made  new,  unexceptionable 
acquaintances,  and  of  straightway  building  up 
high  hopes  as  to  his  falling  in  love  with,  and 
marrying  one  of  them,  was  over.  His  letters 
to  her  were  as  full  of  details  as  ever,  but  they 
were  details  which  she  cared  less  to  enter  into. 
In  fact,  she  had  taught  herself  to  believe  that 
a  different  woman  from  Cissy  could  have  rein- 
stated her  in  the  Wilmot  estimation ;  and  that 
she  should  die  and  no  such  reinstating  be 
achieved  was  a  hard  thing  to  contemplate. 

She  went  in  wearily  to  the  softly  coloured 
little  room  where  Mrs.  Hepburn  had  sat  and 
sympathized  with  her  as  to  the  unadvisability 
of  the  marriage  that  had  come  off  since.  A 
letter  was  lying  on  the  table — she  had   been 
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out  on  lier  marketing  expedition  before  the 
postal  arrangements  of  Penzance  permitted  the 
distribution  of  letters — and  she  took  it  up  with 
a  prayer  almost  that  it  might  be  from  her  son. 
It  was  only  from  her  son's  wife  !  The  hope- 
fulness went  out  of  her  heart  and  eyes  as  she 
opened  it. 

"  Only  a  duty  letter,"  she  said  ;  "  why  does 
she  trouble  herself  to  wTite  them  ?  ' ' 

However,  whether  it  was  a  duty  letter  or  the 
offspring  of  a  dawning  inclination  towards  a 
closer  intimacy  with  xirthur's  mother.  Cissy's 
letter  was  very  pleasant.  A  kind,  hearty,  short 
letter,  wTitten  in  haste  evidently,  but  as  evidently 
written  because  the  desire  to  do  so  was  upon 
the  writer.  Cissy  ignored  all  that  was  less 
agreeable  than  their  present  relations,  and 
urged  her  mother-in-law  strongly  and  warmly  to 
come  and  pay  them  a  visit  at  Danebury.  "  In- 
vitations of  an  elastic  kind  are  disagreeable 
both  to  the  giver  and  receiver  of  them,"  young 
Mrs.  Scorrier  wrote — ''  we  want  you  to  come 
and  stay  with  us  for  a  fortnight,  if  you  will 
come.     I  hope  during  that  fortnight  we  shall 
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get  to  know  and  like  each  other  better  than  we 
do  now,  for  the  sake  of  Arthur,  who  is  so  dear 
to  us  both."  At  first,  when  old  Mrs.  Scorrier 
read  this  passage  she  w^as  well-inclined  to  be 
offended  at  it.  But  after  a  time  the  perfect 
honesty  with  which  it  was  worded  won  upon 
her.  There  was  wisdom  she  felt  both  in  Cissy's 
decision  as  to  the  duration  of  her  (Mrs.  Scorrier' s) 
stay  at  Danebury,  and  in  her  recognition  of 
their  chilliness  of  feeling  towards  one  another. 
Old  Mrs.  Scorrier  knew  that  the  ill  that  is  borne 
for  a  definite  time  is  borne  more  easily  and 
patiently  than  that  which  may  go  on  for  ever. 
"  It  certainly  will  be  more  pleasant  to  go  there 
and  know  that  she  expects  me  to  stay  a  fort- 
night, than  to  fancy  at  the  end  of  a  week  she 
was  wondering  when  I  was  going  to  make  a 
move."  Then  she  went  on  to  aggravate  her 
spirit  by  repeating  the  old  distich  relative  to 
your  son  being  your  son  till  he  takes  him  a  wife, 
and  to  tell  herself  that  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  between  this  and  her  last  visit  ta 
Danebury.  But  somehow  the  honesty  that  was; 
in  every  sentence  of  Cissy's  letter  would   make 
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itself  felt  reassuringly,  and  Mrs.  Scorrier  failed 
in  getting  up  any  very  strong  feeling  of  aggra- 
vation. She  wrote  an  acceptance  of  Cissy's 
invitation  by  return  of  j)0st,  and  as  she  sealed 
her  letter  she  sighed  and  thought  of  Glene,  and 
hoped  "  he  would  not  be  angry  with  Arthur  for 
having  her  there." 

Later  in  the  day  she  walked  to  get  a  sight  of 
Mount's  Bay.  "  How  he  could  be  cold  and  harsh 
to  me  down  here,  in  sight  of  those  waters,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell,"  she  thought,  and  a  flush 
passed  over  her  face,  that  was  partly  wounded 
pride,  and  partly  wounded  love.  "  If  Arthur's 
father  had  lived,  Arthur's  friend  would  have 
treated  me  differently,  very  differently.  "Who 
knows  what  may  come  of  it  if  I  do  go  and  stay 
with  them  ?  it  would  be  a  pity  to  make  a  cool- 
ness between  them,  for  he  has  been  a  great 
friend  to  Ai'thur." 

Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  ?  She 
could  hardly  have  said,  had  she  been  called 
upon  to  do  so,  what  she  hoped  might  come  of 
it.  But  she  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  would  be 
soothing    and    comfortinor    to    her    to   effect    a 
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reconciliation  with  one  with  whom  she  had 
never  quarrelled — to  make  peace  with  one  with 
whom  she  had  never  broken  it.  Old  Mrs. 
Scorrier  could  not  have  explained  to  herself, 
much  less  to  any  one  else,  the  various  slight 
touches  which  combined  to  make  her  regard 
Mr.  Hepburn  so  highly,  as  a  good,  though  a 
hard  man.  She  did  unconsciously  believe  him 
to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  lofty  moralists. 
Why  she  did  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; 
perhaps  it  was  because  there  had  always  been 
an  air  of  mystery  about  him.  Arthur's  father 
had  talked  freely  to  her  about  Glene,  but  he 
had  rarely  spoken  of  his  friend,  the  owner  of 
it.  She  had  never  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
Mr.  Hepburn's  personal  appearance  from  de- 
scription. His  character  had  only  been  shown 
to  her  in  two  phases,  namely,  his  kindness  to 
Arthur,  and  his  repugnance  to  herself.  Still, 
for  all  this  want  of  knowledge  of  his  character 
as  a  whole,  she  was  patient  enough  to  respect 
and  esteem  the  unpleasant  portion  of  it  from 
which  she  had  suffered.  Few  women  could 
have  been  so  enduring  under  the  judgment  of  a 
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fellow-creature  as  Mrs.  Scorrier  showed  herself 
under  what  she  imagined  to  be  Mr.  Hepburn's 
long-lasting  disapproval.  "  A  hard  man,  one 
who  has  never  tripped  himself — perhaps,  be- 
cause he  has  never  been  tempted."  This  was 
the  harshest  thing  she  could  bring  herself  to 
say  of  Arthur's  friend. 

Very  much  to  her  own  surprise,  and  a  little 
to  her  own  chagrin,  Mrs.  Scorrier  was  in  a 
flutter  of  happiness  at  the  thought  of  this  visit 
which  she  was  about  to  pay  to  her  son  and  his 
wife.  She  made  the  most  elaborate  little  pre- 
parations in  the  way  of  caps,  and  combinations 
of  lace  and  net,  which  she  called  ''  pelerines," 
and  intended  to  wear  at  tea-parties.  "  My 
son's  wife  dresses  very  elegantly.  I  must 
make  the  best  appearance  I  can,"  she  ex- 
plained, in  extenuation  of  the  small  acts  of 
extravagance  into  which  she  was  launching ; 
and  she  told  herself  proudly  that  Arthur 
"  always  had  been  proud  of  her,"  and  j^rayed 
to  God  humbly  that  he  might  always  continue 
to  be  so  while  she  lived.  For  she  had  a 
feeling  that  it  behoved  her  to  take  measures 
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that  he  should  know  the  truth  about  her 
bkirred  hfe,  when  she  was  dead.  He  would  be 
more  likely  to  pity  and  judge  her  leniently 
then,  she  thought ;  at  any  rate  she  would  never 
know  that  her  idolized  son  blamed  and  de- 
spised her,  if  he  were  unable  to  avoid  doing 
these  things.  There  had  been  moments  in  her 
life  when  she  had  longed  to  confess  to  him. 
But  she  had  stifled  the  longings  by  conjuring 
up  a  vision  of  Arthur  overwhelmed  at  finding 
himself  to  be  a  child  of  shame.  So,  for  his 
sake,  she  lived  her  lie,  and  kept  her  secret, 
hard  and  heavy  as  it  was,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported. 

The  peaceful,  pretty  little  home  at  Penzance 
never  looked  prettier  or  more  peaceful  than  on 
the  day  she  quitted  it.  Some  of  her  quiet  old 
friends  had  dropped  in  to  bid  her  farewell. 
She  had  settled  with  her  servants  what  they 
were  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  during  her 
absence,  and  they  were  well  satisfied.  She 
had  even  given  invitations  to  a  little  party 
which  she  meant  to  have  in  honour  of  herself 
on    her    return    from    Danebury,   a    fortnight 
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lience.  "  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  persuade 
my  son  and  his  wife  to  come  back  ^Yith  me, 
and  stay  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Arthur  likes  Pen- 
zance," she  said,  cheerfully. 

Her  preparations  had  been  made  with  regard 
to  others  besides  herself.  Her  charities  were 
not  conspicuous,  even  in  the  quiet  region  in 
w4iich  she  dwelt,  but  they  were  of  an  order 
that  surely  stored  uj)  blessings  for  her.  The 
kindly  old  lady  gave  more  than  good  words  to 
some  men-abandoned  ones,  who  had,  before 
she  came  amongst  them,  learnt  to  regard 
themselves  as  God-abandoned.  Xow  that  she 
was  going  away  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
to  take  her  place  amongst  the  well-reputed 
ones  of  the  Danebury  neighbourhood,  she  felt 
especially  soft-hearted  towards  the  unfortunates 
who  would  miss  her  frequent  presence  and 
purse.  And  so  she  left  a  little  store  for  some 
who  were  held  to  be  contaminating  by  her 
servants,  and  ordained  that  they  should  receive 
the  saving  bounty  through  a  purifying  medium 
with  whom  her  household  did  not  dread  to 
come  in  contact.      ''  Not  but  what  we  are  all 
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sinners,"  she  would  say,  half -tearfully,  feeling 
guiltily  assured  the  while  that  she  was  re- 
garded as  wholly  saint  by  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  tent  with  her. 

She  had  done  one  other  thing  also  towards 
enabling  herself  to  depart  in  a  peaceful  frame 
of  mind.  She  had  made  a  little  extra  pil- 
grimage (she  made  it  weekly,  without  fail,  but 
this  was  an  extra  one)  to  the  grave  of  the  man 
whose  name  she  bore.  This  one  bit  of  devoted 
semi-religious  romance  she  had  observed  during 
the  whole  term  of  her  residence  at  Penzance. 
One  hour  in  every  week  she  spent  by  the  grave 
where  the  man  who  had  loved  her  and  blighted 
her,  and  been  drowned  before  he  could  recom- 
pense her,  lay  buried.  And  she  never  stood 
by  his  grave  without  declaring  truly  that  she 
not  only  forgave  him  freely  for  the  ill  that  had 
been  wrought,  but  also  that  she  would  bear 
and  do  the  ill  again.  As  she  would  have 
bravely  borne  all  the  suffering  the  sin  had 
caused,  so  she  would  have  bravely  sinned  the 
sin  that  had  caused  the  suffering.  Standing 
there  by  his  grave,  or  smarting  under  the  con- 
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tumely  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hepburn,  she  always 
had  the  same  tender  feeling  of  belief  in  the 
dead  man's  conduct  towards  her  having  been 
darker  than  his  intentions.  Whatever  anger 
there  had  been  in  her  heart  against  him  while 
he  lived  and  disappointed  her,  there  had  never 
been  the  most  fleeting  spasm  of  it,  from  the 
moment  she  heard  of  his  death.  She  was  one 
of  those  generous -hearted,  illogical -minded 
women  who  find  it  impossible  to  take  an  im- 
partial view  of  any  action  if  the  actor  no 
longer  lives  to  take  his  o^ti  part.  Death 
wiped  out  all  shortcomings,  all  debts  and  dis- 
honoui-s.  Death  dropped  a  veil  between  the 
vision  of  those  w4io  were  left,  and  all  that  was 
unsightly  in  the  one  who  was  gone.  It  surely 
went  to  the  account  kept  of  him  above,  that  for 
nearly  thirty  years  she  had  never  let  one  bitter 
thought  cross  her  mind  about  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  her.  Her  little  boy  had  said  his 
prayers  many  a  time,  kneeling  by  this  grave, 
at  the  head  of  which  a  stone  stared  her  in  the 
face,  marked  with  that  name  of  "  Scorrier," 
which  he  who  rested  beneath,  had  striven  to 
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prevent  her  bearing  with  him.  As  she  turned 
away  from  the  grave  on  this,  the  last  occasion 
of  her  ever  visiting  it,  she  felt  with  satisfaction 
that  she  had  never  ached  with  that  worst 
anguish  of  all,  the  anguish  of  anger  against 
the  one  she  had  loved.  It  was  common-j^lace 
of  her  perhaps  to  remind  herself  of  this,  or 
rather  it  is  common-place  perhaps  of  me  to 
relate  that  she  did  it.  But  after  all,  it  is 
the^e  common-place  touches  which  tell  in  the 
picture  of  an  heroic  life. 

I  like  the  picture  which  I  have  conjured  up 
of  this  quiet  lady,  who  had  been  weak  but 
never  wicked,  going  on  her  little  round  of 
duties  and  farewells,  this  last  day,  before  she 
went  to  her  son's  house.  Eeminding  and  re- 
penting herself  of  the  past  sometimes,  but 
rejoicing  always  in  the  power  that  was  hers  of 
doing  a  little  good  in  the  present,  and  rejoicing 
also  in  the  loving  tact  which  had  enabled  her 
to  teach  Arthur  to  honour  his  father.  I  like 
the  picture  so  well,  I  see  so  much  tender  pathos 
in  it,  that  I  am  sorry  to  turn  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  it — and   more   sorry  still  to 
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think  how  soon  it  will  be  defaced  and  destroyed. 
"  Who  knows  w^hat  may  come  of  it?"  She  said 
the  words  almost  blithely  to  herself  when  she 
was  off  fairly  on  her  journey.  "  I  feel  some- 
how as  if  a  change  was  coming ;  I  have  been 
dreaming  lately,  miiddled-iip  dreams,  and  when- 
ever my  di-eams  are  muddled  something  hai)- 
pens."  Then  she  remembered  that  the  last 
time  her  dreams  had  been  specially  muddled, 
her  bedroom  chimney  had  caught  fire,  and 
other  people  attributed  the  muddling  of  her 
slumbering  imagination  to  the  smoke,  which 
had  nearly  choked  her.  "  I  hope  I  was  care- 
ful to  lock  away  all  the  spoons  and  forks  I 
generally  have  out,"  she  thought,  anxiously. 
Common-place,  and  essentially  common-place, 
but  so  are  the  elements  of  man}-  a 
tragedy. 

Her  son  was  at  the  station  to  meet  her,  in 
a  close,  w^arm,  comfortable  carriage.  "  Cissy 
thought  we  would  rather  drive  home  alone, 
mother,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  in;  ''3'ou 
won't  see  a  want  of  attention  in  her  not  com- 
ing, will  you?" 

VOL.  II.  o 
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"No,  indeed,  I  will  not;  but,  Arthur,  how 
many  carriages  have  you?"   she  asked. 

"  Only  this,  and  Cissy's  phaeton,  and  my 
own  trap." 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  whole  world  need  be  ill 
for  you  to  live  in  this  style." 

Arthur  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  at  once,  mother;  it's  just  the 
one  thing  Cissy  bears  badly,  and  I  do  want 
things  to  go  smoothly  between  you." 

And  Mrs.  Scorrier  promised  that  she  would 
not  raise  the  question  of  expense. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PEARLS    BEFORE    S^VINE. 

There  are  few  things  in  real  life  more  painful 
than  the  dispelling  of  an  illusion.  A  woman 
suffers  a  good  deal  when  she  is  wakened  from 
a  long  dream  of  the  loved  one  fa  dream  in 
which  he  seemed  to  her  slight  and  apparently 
well-off  as  when  last  she  saw  him),  by  a  sight 
of  him  as  he  is  now,  perhaps,  poor  and  fat. 
Cissy  Scorrier  was  not  called  upon  to  endure 
this  special  sort  of  the  agony  attendant  on  all 
disillusionings.  The  brief  view  she  had  of  Mr. 
Lister  before  he  was  carried  avv^ay  to  Castlenau 
showed  him  to  her  well-proportioned  and  i^ros- 
perous-looking  as  ever.  Still  she  acknowledged 
to  herself,  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  that  he 
was  not  worth  those  long,  bitter,  restless,  wasted 
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years  of  hers.  The  glamour  wliicli  had  been 
over  her  at  Baden  had  cleared  itself  away,  as 
far  as  love  goes,  when  she  agreed  to  marry 
Arthur  Scorrier.  But  the  glamour  of  romantic 
belief  in  his  superiority  to  other  men  had  hung 
about  her  until  this  day.  He  was  good-look- 
ing, and  he  had  an  agreeable  manner,  and  a 
certain  expression  of  intelligent  apprehension 
in  his  face  showed  him  to  be  moderately  well 
gifted  mentally.  And  this  was  all;  and  it 
was  not  enough  to  repay  her  for  those  years 
which  she  had  given  to  her  hopeless  love  and 
faith. 

Was  she  glad  or  sorry  that  she  had  seen 
him  as  he  was  and  "  always  had  been"?  She 
was  honest  enough  to  admit  that  he  had  not 
deteriorated.  She  did  not  seek  to  excuse  her 
long  infatuation  by  meanly  avowing,  even  to 
herself,  that  in  the  days  when  she  had  known 
him  he  had  been  superior  to  his  present  self. 
"  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder"  is  a 
truism  that  does  not  apply  solely  to  physical 
beauty.  In  the  days  gone  by.  Cissy  Var grave 
had   seen   all   things   gloriously — what  wonder 
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then  that  she  greatly  glorified  the  man  she 
loved? 

Her  sacrifice  had  seemed  so  great  a  thing  to 
her  during  all  these  years.  It  was  hard  to 
have  to  regard  it  as  a  trifling  one  now,  when 
her  youth  had  nearly  gone  in  her  efforts  to 
render  it  complete.  She  had  nearly  lost  Arthur 
Scorrier  in  perfecting  this  idea.  It  was  a  hack- 
thought  of  this  man,  she  knew  now,  which  had 
made  her  hesitate  and  halt  hefore,  and  see 
great  danger  in  Mr.  Scorrier' s  offer.  She  did 
not  tell  herself  that  he  was  not  worth  the  hack- 
thought,  hut  she  did  tell  herself  truly  that, 
worthy  or  not,  he  would  not  have  won  it  from 
her  had  she  seen  him  with  older  eyes  than 
were  hers  when  they  parted.  In  short,  she 
was  bitterly  disappointed  in  her  ideal. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  husband 
she  went  straight  to  the  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  handle  it  fearlessly. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  the  other 
day  about  not  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Lister, 
Arthur?" 

*' Yes,   I  do;    I  was   heartily  sorry   that   it 
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happened  as  it  did  to-day;  but  after  all,  now, 
the  pinch  is  past,  isn't  it,  little  woman?" 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

''  Not  quite  i^ast.  I  feel  sore,  from  the  effects 
of  it ;  I  was  utterly  disappointed  in  him, 
utterl}'.  Not  ashamed,  but  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  the  man  I  made  my  hero,  and  wor- 
shipped for  so  many  years." 

"  You  were  very  young,  and  he  is  a  very 
nice  fellow,  I  dare  say,  when  one  knows  him," 
Arthur  Scorrier  said,  tolerantly.  ''  I  shouldn't 
go  into  a  state  of  hero-worship  for  him  myself, 
I  acknowledge  ;  there's  a  taint  of  insincerity  in 
his  character,  I  should  think." 

"  That  is  what  flashed  across  me  in  a  moment 
when  I  saw  him  to-day,"  Cissy  cried,  eagerly; 
''  he  likes  me  still,  I  can  see  that,  but  the  sight 
of  that  doesn't  blind  me  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  bit  of  a  humbug.  I  felt  sure  of  it  as  we 
spoke  together  to-day,  and  feeling  so  sure  of  it 
now  makes  me  marvel  that  I  never  suspected 
it  before.     What  a  goose  I  was,  to  be  sure!" 

"Oh!  young  girls  are  not  apt  to  be  too 
keen-sighted,"  Arthur  said,  carelessly. 
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"  I  should  have  loved  him  just  the  same, 
even  if  I  had  susi)ected  what  you  call  insin- 
cerity and  I  call  humbug,  but  I  shouldn't  have 
had  to  suffer  this  fall  which  has  been  given  me 
to-day.  Another  illusion  gone !  I  could  never 
have  believed  Edward  Manners  capable  of 
doing  a  little  thing,  but  I  can  believe  Mr. 
Lister  capable  of  doing  many  httle  things.  I 
wonder  if  I  was  a  shock  to  him  to-day?" 

"  You  were  rather,  judging  from  his  looks. 
He  is  not  a  man  to  bear  well  seeing  himself 
supplanted;  he  has  had  no  fall  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. Cissy.  He  is  just  as  much  of  a  hero  to 
himself  as  when  he  dazzled  you  at  Baden." 

''  I  don't  quite  like  a  suspicion  of  absurdity 
attaching  to  him  yet,"  she  said,  gravely;  "  if 
he  develops,  as  I  think  he  will,  I  shall  laugh 
at  him  myself  by-and-by,  but  please  don't  you 
do  it  yet,  Arthur." 

*'A11  right;  now  tell  me  what  made  you 
attack  and  utterly  rout  poor  Mrs.  Blayne  in 
the  way  you  did  this  morning?" 

*' Because  I  saw  the  spirit  of  research  was 
upon  her;   she  has  been  thinking  that  she  has 
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been  finding  out  so  much  since  the  day  we  first 
met,  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  put  into  one  of 
the  condemned  cells  of  her  mind  with  her  poor 
husband;  Mr.  Lister  would  slay  me,  I  feel 
sure,  if  he  knew  I  had  spoken  out,  but  I  wanted 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power  which  seems  to 
be  tottering  in  this  Blayne  household." 

*'  Lister  slay  you  !  Lister  may  feel  very 
proud  of  your  ever  having  been  connected  with 
him  in  such  a  way,"  Arthur  Scorrier  said, 
rather  imperiously. 

"  Look  here,  Arthur,"  Cecile  began,  putting 
her  arms  round  his  neck  in  a  way  that  would 
have  averted  any  man's  wrath,  "  don't  be  angry,. 
and  don't  be  hurt,  but  Mr.  Lister  would  not 
feel  so  well-inclined  to  slay  me  for  having  be- 
trayed the  unpleasing  facts  if  I  had  married  a 
marquis  or  a  millionnaire — but " 

"  He  won't  like  to  have  it  laiown  that  a 
country  surgeon  married  the  woman  he  once 
thought  of  marrying,"  Arthur  interrupted. 
*'  Confound  his  insolence  !  but  it  won't  hurt 
me,  or  make  me  angry  either,  dear." 

''  I  didn't  think  him    insolent,"    Cissy    re- 
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monstrated  ;   "  that  is  not  the  adjective  I  should 
use  in  describing  him." 

'*  I  don't  care  for  close  definitions,"  Arthur 
said,  carelessly  ;  "in  my  own  mind,  I  should 
call  any  fellow  insolent  who  thought  himself 
degraded  by  my  succeeding  him ;  shouldn't 
you?" 

"  That  is  not  exactly  a  fair  way  of  putting 
it." 

"  You  obliged  me  to  put  it  in  that  vray." 

"  No,  no,  Arthur ;  can't  you  imagine  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  tending  to  this,  end — • 
that  he  should  overrate  his  own  i^osition — that 
position  for  the  securing  of  which  he  and  his 
friends  held  that  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  ? 
I  will  be  just  to  him,  though  I  think  if  I  saw 
much  of  him  now  he  would  try  my  sense  of 
justice  hardly." 

"  He  might  try  your  feelings  and  vround  your 
pride  by  affecting  to  look  down  on  the  lot  you 
have  chosen.  As  to  your  sense  of  justice,  the 
less  you  say  about  that  the  better ;  no  woman 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  would  be  simply 
**just  "  to  do  when  her  feelings  are  in  question. 
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If  you  saw  much  of  liim,  you  would  either  alto- 
gether quarrel  with  him  for  looking  down  on 
me,  or  you  would  teach  yourself  to  believe  that, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  received  great  provocation  : 
it  isn't  given  to  women  to  'nothing  extenuate,' 
and  yet  '  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  " 

"  You  think  that  ? — you  really  believe  what 
you  are  saying,  Arthur  ?  ' ' 

"  I  do,  indeed ;  you're  a  dear,  generous- 
hearted  creature,  but  you  have  a  possibility  of 
injustice  about  you.  Now  a  man  can  be 
tolerant  even  when  he  has  cause  for  some 
annoyance ;  for  instance  now,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  told  by  my  wife  that  there 
is  every  excuse  for  another  fellow  looking  down 
on  her  husband." 

"  It  must  make  you  remember  all  the  un- 
happy truths  your  wife  told  you  about  herself, 
and  also  that  you  have  been  an  active  agency 
in  saving  his  life,"  Cissy  said,  quickly.  ''  Arthur, 
you  have  misconstrued  what  I  said — it  is  you 
who  are  unjust  now  ;  I  am  more  rejoiced  than 
ever  that  Mr.  Lister  has  moved  out  of  our 
orbit." 
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"  ^yhy  ?  I  should  not  elevate  him  into  a 
cause  of  dissension." 

"  No,  you  might  be  as  antagonistically  indif- 
ferent to  him  as  you  pleased — that  would  not 
mend  matters  ;  I  should  always  have  the  feeling 
that  you  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  all  his  claims, 
and  my  taste  (if  you  won't  allow  me  to  have 
any  sense  of  justice)  would  revolt  at  that ;  but 
he's  gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  him." 

So  she  said  in  her  short-sightedness,  believing 
that  that  which  she  said  was  true.  However, 
it  was  not  destined  that  there  should  be  such 
a  safe  and  speedy  end  of  him,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  The  presiding  deity  of  Castle- 
nau  was  a  lady  who  suffered  very  much  from 
herself.  Lady  Ellington  was  anj'thing  but  a 
pleasant  or  a  popular  woman,  but  no  one  more 
heartily  disliked  passing  a  quiet  hour  alone 
with  her  than  her  ladyship  herself  did.  In 
these  days  life  at  Castlenau  was  very  dull  indeed. 
The  hereditary  estates  were  out  to  nurse,  and 
the  income  arising  from  them  was  watched  over 
and  made  the  most  of  by  a  band  of  creditors 
who  rated  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  her 
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ladyship  in  a  way  the  parsimony  of  which  made 
her  hate  plebeians  with  her  full  coimtess-power 
of  hatred. 

Just  at  this  juncture  life  at  Castlenau  was 
very  dull  indeed.  The  lord  of  the  castle  was 
away,  but  that  trifling  circumstance  made  no 
manner  of  difference  to  the  other  occupants  of 
the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Ellington.  The 
esteemed  nobleman  was  one  of  those  amiable 
creatures  who,  though  not  witty  themselves,  are 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  It  had  been  said 
of  him,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  should  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  that  the  only  thing  he 
would  do  with  it  would  be  to  eat  it.  This  may 
have  been  a  calumny. 

At  any  rate  he  was  away,  and  his  wife  was 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  arising  from  her 
own  extravagance  to  sojourn  at  Castlenau  for  a 
few  weeks.  His  second  son,  Walter  Bracey, 
and  his  wife,  were  making  out  the  time  there 
until  it  was  convenient  for  those  in  authority 
to  place  funds  at  their  disposal  to  "begin  the 
summer  campaign  in  town.     The  electioneering 
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exjDenses  had  been  heavY,  and  the  whole  scheme 
a  faihire.  Walter  Bracey  was  not  the  man  for 
that  division  of  the  county,  and  that  division 
of  the  county  ruthlessly  disregarding  the 
claims  of  high  descent,  refused  to  return  him. 
Consequently,  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence,  sulky :  and  his  wife  and 
mother  had  an  evil  time  of  it  when  they  were 
alone  with  him. 

It  became  unendurable  to  this  trio,  after  a 
few  days,  this  compulsorily  quiet  existence  which 
they  were  leading.  The  tedium  they  wearied 
under  forced  them  into  devising  charitable  and 
beneficial  plans  for  the  propagation  of  big  cab- 
bages, cleanliness,  long  servitude,  and  pigs.  It 
was  essential  to  Lady  Ellington's  well-being 
that  she  should  have  some  sort  of  excitement. 
Accordingly,  in  default  of  something  more  con- 
genial to  do,  she  began  benefiting  the  poor 
vigorously,  and  arranged  a  cottage  garden-fete 
on  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  pattern  that  she 
had  observed  work  well  in  another  place. 

Her  son  and  daughter-in-law  threw  them- 
selves into  the  work  animatedlv  for  a  few  davs. 
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Then  Mrs.  Walter  Bracey's  spirits  began  to 
flag.  "At  Efford,"  she  said,  mentioning  the 
place  where  the  pattern  scheme  had  worked 
well — "  At  Efford  it  was  a  fete-day  for  us  as 
well  as  for  the  people.  Who  are  you  going 
to  ask  to  luncheon  ?  " 

Lady  Ellington  thought  for  a  moment ;  and 
in  that  moment  had  the  truth  that  all  her  com- 
peers had  gone  up  to  town  for  the  season  borne 
in  heavily  upon  her.  "  I  suppose  we  must  ask 
some  of  the  clergy,"  she  said. 

'^  Oh,  the  clergy,  of  course — they  can  cut  uj) 
the  meat  and  make  themselves  useful,  as  they 
vow  to  do,  don't  they,  when  they  take  orders  ; 
but  who  else  ?  "  Mrs.  Walter  Bracey  asked, 
with  a  despairing  accent. 

"  Their  wives,  I  suppose,"  Lady  Ellington 
said,  with  a  bright  air  of  having  solved  the 
difficulty.  She  was  fleshing  her  maiden  sword 
in  the  matter  of  giving  cottage  garden-fetes. 
For  several  years  her  husband  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  prizes  to  the  cottagers  on  his 
estate  for  sundry  merits  and  successes,  which 
need  not   be   enumerated  here ;  but  they  had 
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never  assembled  these  successes,  and  arrayed 
these  merits  on  the  lawn  at  Castlenau.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lady  Ellington  moved  as  one  in  the 
dark  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  who  should 
be  commanded  and  Avho  should  be  invited. 

"Their  wives,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  hope- 
fully, to  her  daughter-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Bracey  (who  had  been  a  trade  plum,  swallowed 
by  the  Ellington  family  once  when  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  nurses  of  the  hereditary  estates 
had  been  very  oppressive)  objected  plainly  with 
her  shoulders  and  her  eyebrows. 

"  Their  wives  !  that  would  be  very  rash,  I 
think— don't  you,  Walter?" 

"  I  don't  think  about  it ;  I  only  know  that 
between  you  there  will  be  a  precious  mess 
made.  Why  not  keep  to  the  first  programme 
— the  people  and  their  pigs,  and  a  family  pro- 
gress in  procession  round  the  tables?"  The 
Honoui-able  Walter  agreed  Avith  his  wife  as  to 
the  rashness  of  extending  the  invitations  so 
low,  so  far  I  mean  as  the  wives  of  the  unknown 
clergy.  But  not  for  all  he  possessed,  and  that 
was  very  little,  would  he  have  told  her  so. 
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''  But  we  can't  go  in  a  procession  of  three 
round  tlie  tables  and  tents — that  would  be 
absurd!"  Mrs.  Walter  i)ersisted,  j^ertina- 
ciously. 

"  Tell  us  how  you  managed  such  matters  as 
these  on  your  paternal  estates,  my  dear,"  her 
husband  said,  sneeringly.  Mrs.  Walter's  father 
had  been  one  of  those  peculiar  people  who  be- 
gin life  with  half  a  crown  and  determination  to 
win  affluence  and  consideration.  He  had  won 
these  things  by  means  of  a  digestive  powder 
for  adults,  which  had  gone  down  the  throats  of 
the  populace  at  a  most  remunerative  rate. 
This  powder  had  not  been  popularized  under 
the  family  patronymic,  but  had  been  known 
as  '-'Old  Joe's  Corrective."  Naturally,  Mrs. 
Walter  resented  any  disparaging  allusions  to  it. 

"  If  you  like  to  devote  yourself  to  a  lot  of 
dowdy  women — they  all  are  dowdy — Walter,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  their  being  asked  ; 
but  when  are  they  to  come  in?" 

''  It  has  always  been  a  great  comfort  to  me 
that  Mr.  Forrester  is  unmarried,"  Lady  Elling- 
ton said,   languidly.     Mr.   Forrester    was   the 
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vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  Castlenau  was 
situated.  "But  there's  his  curate — he  has  a 
wife." 

"And  there's  Mrs.  Blayne,"  Walter  Bracey 
said,  half  maliciously.  "  Lister  is  coming  from 
them  to  us.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of 
that  difficulty?" 

"  The  Blaynes  must  he  asked  to  he  with  us, 
of  course ;  as  to  Mrs.  Winter,  I  should  say,  in 
a  note  to  her  husband,  '  that  the  grounds  will 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  we  shall  be  glad 
if  she  will  come  ; '   won't  that  do,  mamma  ?" 

Lady  Ellington  disliked  being  called  mamma 
by  the  scion  of  the  corrective  powder  house, 
therefore  she  answered  tartly  that  it  "  wouldn't 
do  at  all;"  and  after  a  discussion,  in  which 
Mr.  Walter  Bracey  refused  to  think  either  his 
parent  or  his  spouse  right  in  their  views,  or  in 
their  way  of  carrying  out  the  same,  it  was  de- 
cided that  if  the  superfluous  wife  of  Mr.  Winter 
was  to  be  asked  to  come  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
in  some  other  way  than  that  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Walter. 

"It's  just  possible,  you  know,  that  she  may 

VOL.    II.  p 
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not.  feel  herself  honoured  by  and  gratefully 
accept  your  invitation,"  he  said,  scoffingly ; 
**  pearls  before  swine,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know.  She  ought  to  feel  it  a  foretaste  of 
paradise,  of  course,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
passing  a  couple  of  hours  with  two  such  women 
as  my  mother  and  yourself."  This  he  said  to 
his  wife  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  room, 
where  he  was  wont  to  utter  his  hardest  truths, 
being  free  from  the  restraining  influence  of  his 
mother's  presence.  "  It  is  your  dignity,  and 
the  dignity  of  your  family  that  I  am  desirous 
of  upholding,  after  all,"  Mrs.  Walter  said,  in  an 
injured  tone,  in  reply  to  this ;  and  then  her 
husband  told  her  that  her  attempts  were  awk- 
ward and  abortive,  and  calculated  to  do  quite 
the  opx30site  of  upholding  the  Ellington  dig- 
nity; and  Mrs.  Walter  sighed,  as  she  had  often 
sighed  since  her  marriage,  for  the  presence  of 
some  one  else.  "  Thank  goodness,  Mr.  Lister 
will  be  here  soon,"  she  said  to  herself;  "he  is 
always  kind  and  polite  to  me." 

So  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Lister  came 
to  CastlenaUj  the  question  of  who  should  be 
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asked  to  Castlenau  to  see  the  Ellington  family 
reward  virtue  and  integrity  was  raised  again. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  woman  about  here 
worth  speaking  to,  and  certainly  not  worth 
looking  at,"  Walter  Bracey  said,  complainingly, 
to  his  friend  ;  "  however,  my  mother  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  crushingly  condescending, 
and  asked  everybody  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles." 

"  I  have  seen  one  woman  worth  looking  at 
and  speaking  to  since  I  have  been  here,"  Mr. 
Lister  said,  half  absently.  He  was  thinking  of 
Cissy,  and  feeling  glad  that  she  did  not  live 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Castlenau. 

"Yes!  who  is  that?" 

"  The  wife  of  the  man  who  has  put  me  to- 
gether again — Mr.  Scorrier,  of  Danebury." 

"  She  drives  the  ponies  my  wife  couldn't 
manage — she's  by  way  of  being  a  Becky  Sharp, 
isn't  she?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  An  adventuress  ;  she  has  had  other  views 
than  Danebury  and  Scorrier  in  her  day." 

**I   dare    say   she    has,"    Mr.    Lister    said, 
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hesitatingly ;  "  but  you're  wrong  in  suspecting 
them  to  have  been  lower  or  worse  than  her 
present  ones.  I  knew  her  years  ago  in  Baden ; 
she  was  there  staying  with  her  mother ;  and  if 
I  had  been  my  own  master  then,  she  should 
never  have  had  the  chance  of  marrying  a 
country  surgeon." 

"You  would  have  married  her  yourself?'* 
the  other  man  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

•'That  I  would,"  Lister  answered;  "she 
was  a  glorious  girl  then,  capable  of  splendid 
nobility  of  thought  and  action,  and  I  don't 
think  her  intercourse  with  me  deteriorated  her 
in  any  way,"  he  added,  with  the  vanity  that 
was  inherent  in  him. 

"  And  now  you  have  seen  her  again,  and 
you  find  that  she  has  deteriorated?"  Walter 
Bracey  asked. 

"I  saw  her  for  two  minutes,  and  the  sight 
of  me  naturally  restored  her  for  the  time  to 
what  she  had  been  when  I  knew  her;  what 
she  may  be  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
such  associations  and  memories  as  I  should 
awake  in  her,  I  can't  say," 
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*' Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ?"  Walter 
Bracey  said. 

"  Very  much,  if  I  could  befriend  her  in  any 
way."  Mr.  Lister,  as  he  spoke,  felt  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  elevate  Cissy's  mind  out 
of  the  possibility  of  its  ever  sympathising  with 
her  husband  again,  or  to  do  some  other  equally 
good  work.  *'  Very  much  indeed,  if  I  could 
make  her  life  happier  or  higher,  but  I  don't 
care  to  make  a  stud}^  of  her  common-place 
happiness,  if  she  is  happ}^" 

''We  will  get  her  here." 

"No,  no,"  Lister  said,  hastily;  "you  can't 
have  her  invited  in  the  off-hand  way  in  which 
you  say  your  mother  is  going  to  ask  people; 
she  wouldn't  come  if  you  did." 

"  We  will  have  her  here  before  you  leave,  for 
all  that,"  Walter  Bracey  said,  decidedly ;  "a 
prett}^  woman,  and  one  who  can  talk  about 
something  outside  this  part  of  the  world  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  I'll  get  my  mother  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Scorrier,  and  I'll  send  my  wife  over  to-day." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  what  you're  about,"  Mr.  Lister 
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said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  she  might  liot 
thank  me  for  saying  anything  that  would 
hinder  her  from  coming  here.  As  women's 
minds  age  and  narrow,  they  long  for  these 
social  triumphs ;  when  she  was  measuring  her 
mind  with  mine  daily  she  would  have  scorned 
them;"  and  as  he  said  this,  Mr.  Lister  felt 
himself  to  be  a  very  noble  fellow  indeed  for 
not  saying  more  contemptuous  words  than  he 
had  said  about  the  husband  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved. 

Acting  under  her  husband's  orders,  Mrs. 
Walter  Bracey  went  to  Danebury  that  same 
day,  and  took  the  card  of  the  Countess  of 
Ellington  with  her,  to  do  honour  to  Mrs. 
Scorrier.  As  Mrs.  Scorrier  did  not  show  a 
quick  appreciation  of  this  honour  in  the  way 
of  returning  the  call,  the  august  mistress  of 
Castlenau,  urged  to  the  act  by  her  son,  went 
over  in  person,  and  soon  after  this  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scorrier  were  asked  to  spend  a  week  at 
Castlenau. 

"  I  would  rather  not  go,  Arthur,"  she  said> 
handing  him  the  note. 
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"  Why  not  ?  is  it  on  account  of  that  man, 
Cissy?" 

"It  is  not  on  account  of  Mr.  Lister,  in  the 
^vay  you  mean,  Arthur,"  she  said,  blushing  a 
Httle  about  it,  much  to  her  own  annoyance ; 
"but  he  is  not  a  man  to  let  one  forget  anything 
about  himself  that  he  wishes  to  have  remem- 
bered. I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  you 
know  that  I  do  so  well ;  still,  I  shall  remember 
that  I  did  love  him  very  dearly  once,  the  whole 
time  I  am  over  there." 

"  And  if  we  don't  go,  he  will  think  that  I 
am  afi'aid  for  you  to  meet  him,  and  that  you 
shrink  from  comparing  him  with  me,"  Arthur 
vScorrier  said,  in  rather  an  offended  tone. 

"  Now  you  are  hasty,  and  a  little  unjust  in 
the  last  clause,  Arthur  ;  as  to  the  first,  i^erhaps 
you  are  right.  We  will  go  :  I  would  rather  go 
and  feed  his  vanity  even,  than  let  him  think  I 
feared  to  meet  him  ;  but  Isabelle  is  coming,  and 
I  must  be  back  to  receive  her — we  must  only 
stay  three  days." 

"  My  mother  can  entertain  Isabelle,  surely  ; 
let  us  have  the  week  out  there." 
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So  they  talked  of  it,  and  went.  And  when 
Mrs.  Hepburn  heard  of  their  going,  she  nearly 
warped  her  brain  in  bending  it  earnestly  to  the 
task  of  discovering  how  they  got  there. 
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CHAPTEE     XII  I. 

VERY    AWKWARD. 

It  was  not  all  pure  pleasure  for  Cissy  while  the 
Castlenau  visit  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
Old  Mrs.  Scorrier  had  arrived  by  this  time,  and 
in  the  pride  of  her  heart  she  spoke  more  than 
was  agreeable  to  her  daughter-in-law  of  the 
honour  that  was  in  store  for  them.  ''Mrs. 
Scorrier  is  engaged  making  some  little  prepara- 
tions for  her  stay  with  Lady  Ellington,"  the 
old  lady  would  insist  on  saying  to  many  of  the 
Danebury  ladies  w^ho  called  on  her.  "  I  wish 
3"0ur  mother  would  not  feel  so  very  much 
obliged  for  us,"  Cissy  said,  half  laughing,  half 
in  earnest ;  "  she  gives  every  one  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  upstairs  ill  with  my  sense  of 
this  '  honour  unto  which  I  was  not  born ;  '  how 
can  she  think  so  much  of  it?" 
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"  The  habit  of  her  life  teaches  her  to  over- 
estimate local  consideration,"  Arthur  said,  care- 
lessly. "  What  does  she  mean  by  preparations, 
though?   what  preparations  are  you  making?" 

"  Oh  !"  Cissy  blushed  furiously  as  she  com- 
menced her  exj)lanation,  "  poor  dear  unprac- 
tical Aunt  Yargrave  lavished  money  upon  my 
fit-out,  but  she  didn't  lavish  it  v/isely.  I  am 
so  sorry,  Arthur,  but  I  am  obliged  to  supply 
deficiencies  already." 

"  My  dear  girl !  pray  don't  speak  to  me  in 
that  way — you  should  be  robed  like  a  queen  if 
I  had  my  will."  Then  he  went  away,  wrought 
upon  by  the  fear  that  she  was  missing  what 
she  might  have  had  if  he  had  not  made  her 
marry  him  ;  and  very  much  to  her  regret,  he 
went  to  a  shop  in  Bedford  and  bought  her  a 
lot  of  beautiful  things  that  she  did  not  want . 

"  A  violet  velvet,  enough  for  a  dress  and 
jacket  !"  she  exclaimed,  when  he  came  home  to 
dinner  and  told  her  what  he  had  done.  "  You 
extravagant  boy  ;  but  how  I  shall  like  it !" 

"  A  violet  velvet,  if  it  is  good,  ought  to  last 
your  life-time,"  old  Mrs.  Scorrier  said,  eagerly. 
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''  I  have  a  mantle  now  that  I  had  new  the  year 
Arthur  was  horn." 

"  Then  how  I  shall  hate  it  !"  Cissy  said, 
laughingly;  ''but  there's  no  fear  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  I  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
wearing  out  clothes.  If  they  don't  ask  us  to 
go  there  again  quickly,  I  shall  have  shabbied 
my  violet,  and  have  to  go  shorn  of  the  s^Dlen- 
dour  of  velvet." 

"  With  care,  it  would  be  a  lovely  dinner-dress 
for  you  for  years,"  Mrs.  Scorrier  said,  gravely. 

"  But  it's  not  to  be  a  dinner-dress.  Didn't 
you  hear  Arthur  say  it's  for  a  dress  and  jacket 
— morning  costume  ?" 

"  A  morning  costume  of  velvet  !  why,  what 
are  your  evening  dresses,  Cissy?" 

"  Oh,  as  various  as  I  could  contrive  them  to 
be.  There's  one  coming  home  to-night  that 
would  be  a  delight  to  any  one  v/ith  an  eye  for 
colour;  you  will  be  staggered  by  it  at  first,  but 
it  will  grow  upon  you." 

"I  am  staggered  by  many  things,"  Mrs. 
Scorrier  said,  sententiously.  ''What,  is  this 
other  dress  velvet  too?" 
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*'  Oh,  no  ;  it's  a  dry  moss-coloured  silk, 
trimmed  with  the  most  delicate  pink  I  ever  saw. 
Amelia  has  been  here  to-day,  Arthur  ;  they  will 
dine  at  Castlenau  while  we  are  there." 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Hepburn  can  afford  to  visit 
at  such  a  place  with  his  wife,"  Mrs.  Scorrier 
said,  shaking  her  head;  ''but,"  she  added,  as 
Cissy  went  out  of  the  room,  "  how  you  will 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  a  few  years, 
if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  now,  I  can't  think." 

"  My  income  will  increase,  without  doubt," 
Arthur  said,  hastily.  "  Don't  worry  yourself, 
and  don't  talk  about  it,  my  dear  mother ;  Cissy 
ought  to  have  society,  and  there's  none  in 
Danebury." 

"  But  such  society  as  this  involves  such 
expenses." 

"So  it  does — that  can't  be  avoided.  Now  I 
will  confess  to  you,  mother,  that  I  shall  be  glad 
when  I  am  in  a  position  to  be  superior  to  such 
considerations ;  but  at  present  it's  just  as  well 
that  we  should  be  thought  to  be  independent  of 
my  practice  ;  it's  policy  to  be  extravagant,  as 
you  call  it." 
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"It  is  bad  policy,  false  policy,"  the  old  lady 
said,  energetically,  "  indeed  it  is,  my  dear 
Arthur."  Still,  though  she  said  this,  and 
thought  this,  the  old  lady  could  not  help  feeling 
pleased  that  her  son  and  his  wife  should  be 
invited  guests  to  the  court  of  the  county.  As 
she  could  not  help  feeling  this  pride,  so,  being 
what  she  was,  she  could  not  help  showing  it  to 
those  of  Danebury  whom  she  chanced  to  meet. 
"  They  are  to  meet  a  number  of  grand  people 
— titled  people,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Pottinger  ; 
"but  I  don't  think  Cissy  will  be  cast  into  the 
shade  in  any  way ;  Arthur  would  dress  her  in 
gold  if  he  could,"  and  then  Mrs.  Pottinger 
heard  about  the  dresses. 

"  I  shall  wish  myself  at  home  the  whole 
time  I  am  there,"  Cecile  said  to  her  husband 
as  they  were  nearing  Castlenau  ;  there  was  no 
palpable  reason  why  we  should  have  been 
invited ;  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do  that  we 
shall  be  in  a  false  position  there." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  to  think  so  lowly  of  your- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  your  husband,"  he  said. 
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*'It's  just  because  I  do  not  think  and  feel 
humbly  of  myself  and  you.  Why  should  Yv^e 
be  said  to  think  lowly  of  ourselves  when  we  say 
openly  what  we  all  feel,  that  we  are  asked  with 
an  effort,  and  that  we  are  accepting  with  an 
effort  ?  If  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  their  equals 
socially,  there  would  be  no  effort." 

"We  can't  all  be  lords  and  ladies,"  Arthur 
said,  laughing. 

*' If  we  were  artists  of  any  kind,"  Cissy 
said,  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought,  "  art 
is  a  realm  where  all  is  royal ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
wish  we  had  stayed  at  home."  And  when  his 
wife  said  that,  Arthur  S corner  told  himself, 
with  some  bitterness,  that  Cissy  was  ashamed 
either  of  him  or  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  of 
both. 

There  was  a  large  party  at  Castlenau  by  this 
time.  The  cottagers'  fete  had  been  a  failure, 
and  when  it  was  over  the  trio  who  had  arranged 
it  had  found  themselves  more  terrible  than 
before.  "  I  have  tried  Walter's  wife  alone,  and 
I  find  her  awful,"  Lady  Ellington  wrote  to  one 
of  her  daughters  ;  now  I  am  going  to  try  her 
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with  a  houseful."  Accordingly  there  -was  a 
houseful  by  the  time  the  Scorriers  came,  and 
Cissy  found  the  herd  more  agreeable  than  the 
stately  solitude  she  had  dreaded. 

Mr.  Lister  had  met  her  with  much  more  com- 
posure than  he  had  shown  in  the  Blaynes'  gar- 
den. He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  about 
her  now,  and  made  it  up  very  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  She  had  only  married,  he  told 
himself,  because  she  believed  that  he  had  either 
forgotten  or  grown  careless  of  her.  Further, 
he  told  himself  that  in  justice  to  the  man 
whose  claims  to  anything  he  never  disregarded 
— Edward  Lister — he  must  undeceive  her  on 
this  point. 

The  morning  after  the  Scorriers  came,  seven 
or  eight  ladies  were  scattered  over  a  large 
drawing-room,  making  the  hours  pass  to  the 
best  of  their  several  abilities,  while  the  men 
were  plaj^'ing  billiards  and  looking  at  the 
horses.  They  were  none  of  them  remarkable 
women,  and  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Scorriers'  fortunes  ;  therefore,  nothing 
need  be  said  about  them.      One  or  two  of  them 
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were  pretty ;  just  sufficiently  so  to  make  it 
obvious  to  every  one  that  Mrs.  Scorrier  was  a 
beauty. 

Cissy  wore  her  violet  velvet  this  day,  and 
tried  to  hate  it  because  it  had  cost  so  much, 
and  because  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her 
that  her  husband  was  less  well  off  than  in  his 
solicitude  for  her  he  would  have  her  believe  him 
to  be.  But  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  a  woman 
who  saw  colour  and  looked  at  hues  to  feel  other 
than  well-disposed  towards  that  dress.  It  had 
the  same  tone  that  we  see  sometimes  in  old 
Venetian  pictures,  and  it  fell  around  her  in 
royal  folds.  Mr.  Lister  coming  into  the  room 
and  marking  her  at  once  in  the  glory  of  it, 
cursed  his  fate  and  Arthur  Scorrier' s  fortune 
afresh. 

She  was  sitting  rather  apart  from  the  rest  in 
a  low  chair,  trying  to  do  some  talking,  and 
twisting  her  pretty  small  hands  and  slender 
fingers  about  a  good  deal  as  she  did  it.  Lady 
Ellington  had  done  her  duty  by  the  wife  of  the 
country  surgeon,  whom  she  had  commanded  to 
Castlenau  at    her  son's    request.      The   whole 
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duty  of  hostess  had  been  j)erformed.  Mrs. 
Scorrier  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  had 
not  felt  in  a  false  position  yet,  and  with  a  quick 
appreciation  of  where  credit  was  due,  she  attri- 
buted this  entirely  to  Lady  Ellington's  tact. 
''  If  such  people  stab  you  at  all,  they  do  it 
w^ith  clean  knives,  at  any  rate,"  she  was  saying 
to  herself  when  Mr.  Lister  came  in. 

She  was  not  an  atom  in  love  with  him.  As 
he  stood  before  her,  she  was  not  even  in  love 
with  his  memory ;  yet  for  all  this  obliteration 
of  sentiment  concerning  him,  her  heart  throb- 
bed more  quickly  as  he  drew  a  chair  nearer  to 
her  and  sat  down.  Quickly  she  met  and  strove 
to  m.aster  the  feeling. 

"  My  husband  is  charmed  to  find  his  patient 
so  far  recovered — so  almost  entirely  recovered," 
she  began. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  his  professional 
interest  in  me,"   he  ansvv'ered. 

"  I  share  it,"  Mrs.  Scorrier  said,  promptly, 
looking  her  old  lover  straight  in  the  face. 
They  had  been  so  fond  of  one  another  once,  long 
ago,  these  two.      But   now  a   thousand  reasons 
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forbade  any  recollection  of  the  old  fondness 
entering  into  the  mind  or  the  manner  of  either. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was  to 
meet  you — to  hear  of  you  down  here,"  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  conventionally. 

"  And  I  can't  tell  you  whether  I  was  sur- 
prised or  only  stultified  at  hearing  of  you,"  she 
answered,  trying  to  speak  naturally. 

*'  I  had  never  accustomed  myself  to  think 
of  you  as  married,"  he  said,  '  dropping  his 
voice,  and  mentally  recurring  to  his  grievance. 

"  No ;  I  suppose  not ;  one  thinks  of  old 
friends  as  one  saw  them  last ;  and  I " 

"  Yon  were  not  a  sage  British  matron  when 
we  met  and  parted  last,"  he  interrupted, 
quickly.  '^For  heaven's  sake  don't  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  casual  acquaintance,  to 
be  dropped  and  picked  up  at  pleasure." 

"  I  should  not  be  a  sage  British  matron  if  I 
allowed  you  to  regard  yourself  as  anything  but 
a  casual  acquaintance  of  mine,"  Cissy  said, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  but  withal  very  dis- 
tinctly. "  You  have  given  me  to  understand 
that  you  accept  no  other  interest,  sympathy — 
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what  shall  I  call  it  ? — from  my  hushand  than 
the  '  professional '  one.  I  stand  on  his  ground; 
I  offer  you  no  other." 

"  I  can  no  more  identify  you  with  him  than 
you  can  yourself,"  he  said,  decidedly ;  and  then 
he  remembered  the  warm  words  in  which  she 
had  vowed  to  be  his  and  his  only  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  her  before  prudence  separated 
them.  As  he  remembered  this,  he  hated  Mr. 
Scorrier,  and  said  hard  and  horrible  words 
about  Mr.  Blayne.  "  You  cannot  expect  me  to 
portray  saintly  resignation  respecting  you.  I 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with  ;  for  years  I  have 
resolutely  turned  away  from  every  temptation 
that  can  be  offered  to  a  man  for  your  sake,  and 
suddenly  I  come  upon  you  married !  " 

''And  happy,"  she  said,  quietly.  "As  for 
what  you  said  just  now — what  you  implied  too 
strongly  for  good  taste — I  can  say  so  little  in 
reply  to  it.  You  will  not  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  do  identify  myself  with  my  hus- 
band heartily  and  entirely." 

''  I  have  won  my  right  to  heaven  by  forgiving 
Blayne  for   separating  us,"  he   said,   uttering 
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each  word  with  a  force  of  meaning  that  struck 
her  very  much. 

''  And  you  will  lose  that  right  if  you  force 
me  to  discuss  this  question  with  you,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

''  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  was  not  to  hlame  ; 
let  me  remind  you  of  what  you  have  forgotten 
— that  yours  was  the  severing  hand." 

"And  in  turn  let  me  remind  you  that  a 
wife's  ring  is  on  that  hand  now,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  again  with  her  most  fearless 
look.  "Mr.  Lister,  what  is  the  use  of  our 
raking  over  hurnt-out  ashes ;  we  may  not  re- 
light that  fire,  and  we  shall  only  create  smoke 
that  may  dim  the  brilliance  of  the  light  of  the 
present.  Blame  !  why  do  you  talk  about 
blaming  any  one  ?  there  was  no  blame  attached 
to  any  actor  in  that  old  drama — it  was  all  for 
the  best ;  don't  degrade  the  part  you  played 
then,  by  burlesquing  it  now." 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Scorrier  had  said  this,  seve- 
ral of  the  ladies  who  had  been  sitting  there 
with  her  all  the  morning,  had  dropped  out  of  the 
room.     The  pretty  representative  of  the  middle 
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classes  vv'as  not  looked  upon  with  kind  eyes 
by  those  of  her  own  sex  then  congregated  at 
Castlenau.  Her  beauty  was  not  that  beauty 
which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  other  women. 
She  was  too  ready  of  retort  to  be  attacked 
with  innuendo  with  im2)unity.  She  was  too  well 
assured  as  to  what  she  was  individually,  to 
be  slighted  or  routed  out  of  her  self-possession. 
Additionally  she  was  too  well  dressed  to  be 
-crushed  by  the  toilettes  that  were  designed  to 
be  crushing.  Consequently  she  was  at  a  dis- 
count v/ith  her  sister-women  before  she  had 
been  twelve  hours  in  the  house. 

They  had  glided  out  of  the  room,  one  by 
one,  w^hile  she  was  talking  to  Mr.  Lister,  and 
yet  there  had  been  no  combination  apparently 
of  either  purpose  or  action.  Only  Mrs.  Walter 
Bracey  remained,  and  Mrs.  Ynilter  Bracey 
hated  Cissy  as  only  a  woman  who  loves  her 
husband,  and  whose  husband  does  not  love 
her,  can  hate  the  woman  he  admires  most  in 
the  world.  There  was  an  extra  sting,  too,  in 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Scorrier  had  been  driving 
the  ponies  which  she  (Mrs.  Walter  Bracey)  had 
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found  unmanageable.  The  wife  of  the  second 
son  of  the  house  very  much  disliked  the  pre- 
sence of  this  the  fair  guest  of  it.  Appearances 
were  a  little  against  the  latter  now — she  was 
looking  so  lovely,  and  Mr.  Lister  v^as  looking 
so  devoted.  If  by  a  well-worded  report  to  the 
Countess  (who  was  rigid  about  other  women's 
morals),  she  could  oust  Mrs.  Scorrier  from 
Castlenau,  life  would  be  brighter  to  her  for  a 
time.  So  thinking,  she  gathered  up  her  work 
and  her  book  and  prepared  to  slide  from  the 
room.  But  Gecile  was  vvatching  her.  She 
suffered  the  lady  to  carry  her  small  gear  and 
amiable  intentions  to  the  door,  and  then  she 
arrested  Mrs.  Walter's  flight. 

"  How  do  you  propose  amusing  me  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Bracey  ?"  she  said  ;  ''I  heard 
you  promise  your  husband  that  you  would  see 
that  I  did  not  suffer  from  the  desolation  of 
being  left  to  my  own  devices." 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be  amusing  your- 
self very  well,"  Mrs.  'Bracey  said,  suavely. 
She  had  given  to  her  husband  the  promise  of 
which  she   was   nov/   reminded,   and    she   felt 
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sorry  (for  herself)  for  having  been  caught  out 
in  the  attempt  to  jolace  the  one  about  whom 
she  had  promised  in  a  false  position.  So 
though  she  said,  "  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be 
amusing  yourself  very  Avell/'  she  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  civility  which  robbed  the  words  of  the 
sting  she  would  like  to  have  given. 

"  I  was  amusing  myself  very  well  with  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Lister,  but  I  saw  a  weary  expression 
in  his  eyes  which  he  did  not  mean  me  to  catch  ; 
it  crept  into  them  just  now  when  we  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  billiard  balls." 

"Well,  shall  we  go  in  there  and  see  what 
they  are  doing?"  Mrs.  Walter  Bracey  said,  in- 
dicating the  billiard-room  with  a  glance.  Then 
the  three  went  into  the  room,  where  several 
idlers  had  collected,  and  Cecile  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  other  men  who  desh-ed  to  teach 
her  to  mark  and  to  play.  Mr.  Lister  felt  that 
his  chance  of  the  quiet  re-establishing  word 
which  he  was  longing  to  utter  to  her  was  over 
for  that  morning. 

A  quiet  re-establishing  word,  that  was  all  he 
wanted  to  say  to  her,   and  it  was  hard  not  to 
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have  the  opportunity.  Hard,  very  hard,  and 
disgusting  to  see  her  standing  about  in  ''beauty 
such  as  never  woman  wore,"  and  to  know  that 
she  was  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to,  that 
long  faithfully-kept  love  of  his.  Not  that  he 
wanted  to  make  her  forget  her  marriage  vows 
and  regret  her  choice  and  lot  in  life.  But  he 
did  want  to  make  her  understand  that  a  higher 
choice  and  a  brighter  lot  might  have  been  hers. 
He  did  wish  to  make  her  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge that  a  woman  cannot  forget,  and  ought 
not  to  forget,  such  passages  in  her  life  as  he 
had  known  Cissy  to  have  passed.  His  heart, 
and  his  taste,  and  his  vanity  were  all  in  revolt 
at  finding  himself  so  entirely  superseded.  That 
she  should  have  married  was  bad  enough,  but 
that  she  should  be  satisfied  with  her  marriage 
was  almost  worse. 

Yet,  for  all  this  fond,  foolish  fretting,  he  was 
no  would-be  Don  Juan.  Only  he  hardly  knew 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  those  esthetic 
rights  which  he  thought  he  had  established 
over  her,  and  the  real  rights  which  were  vested 
in  Mr.  Scorrier  now.       The  girl  who   had   been 
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capable  of  any  amount  of  mad  devotion  was 
such  a  cool,  collected  woman  now,  tluit  lie 
found  himself  wrestling  with  two  spirits.  Not 
only  was  she  absolutely  charming  to  him  as  he 
remembered  her  at  Baden,  but  she  was  abso- 
lutely charming  to  him  now.  He  was  in  love 
wdtli  her  still  as  she  had  been,  and  he  was 
getting  even  more  in  love  with  her  as  she  was. 
It  had  been  a  fatal  whim  of  Walter  Bracey's 
this  getting  the  local  beauty  to  Castlenau. 

The  morning  dragged  itself  on,  and  ended 
by-and-by  in  luncheon;  and  at  luncheon  plans 
for  the  peaceable  passing  of  the  afternoon  were 
made  and  discussed.  In  an  evil  moment  Mrs. 
Scorrier  had  packed  up  her  habit,  and  her 
husband  guilelessh^  reminded  her  that  she  had 
done  so  now  when  she  was  invited  to  ride. 

"  Then  you  must  ride  with  me,"  she  said  to 
him,  aside. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Cissy;  it's  settled  that  I 
go  with  Bracey  in  his  trap-tandem,"  he  said. 
"You'll  be  all  right;  I  have  seen  the  horse 
-they  offer  you,  and  he  is  a  horse  after  your  own 
heart." 
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"  And  I  am  to  drift  about  in  a  riding-party 
composed  of  ^Deople  who  don't  know  me  and 
don't  like  me ;  thank  you,  I  would  rather  stay 
at  home." 

"Now,  Cissy,  what  do  3^ou  shrink  from?  Mr. 
Lister  has  offered  to  be  your  special  escort. 
I  can't  help  wishing  you  to  show  that  you 
dare  to  meet  him  again  freely  in  a  friendly 
spirit." 

"  Can't  you  understand  that  the  doing  so  is 
not  too  pleasant  ? ' '  Cissy  said,  earnestly :  ' '  dare ! 
there  is  no  question  of  '  daring '  about  it,  but 
I  do  feel  sometimes  that  I  would  rather  hide  my 
face  than  look  at  him  when  he  speaks  to  me." 

"I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  so  painful  to 
meet  a  fellow  to  whom  you  once  happened  to 
be  engaged,  now  that  you've  both  got  over  it, 
and  you  at  least  have  appointed  a  successor  to 
the  old  love,"  Arthur  said.  He  was  not  called 
upon  just  then  to  meet  any  person  to  whom 
he  had  ever  proffered  vows  or  pledged  faith, 
therefore  he  could  be  sensible  and  hard  about 
another  feeling  it  to  be  an  awkward  thing  to 
do  so. 
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''It's  not  exactly  painful,  but  it  is  avdvward," 
Cissy  urged.  "  I  told  you  I  should  feel  it  to 
be  awkward,  and  I  do  horribly ;  how  can  I 
help  remembering  that  he  has  kissed  me — and 
now  I  have  to  talk  to  him  as  if  none  of  that 
had  been." 

All  this  Cissy  said  between  the  hour  of 
luncheon  and  the  hour  of  riding — a  very  short 
hour  be  it  understood.  She  said  it  as  if  she 
meant  it  too,  and  yet  for  all  that,  when  the 
riding-party  started  from  Castlenau,  Mrs.  Scor- 
rier  Yvas  in  the  fi'ont  of  it,  and  by  her  side 
rode  Mr.  Lister. 

Of  course  there  were  unkind  remarks  made 
about  them,  and  not  about  them  only,  but 
about  the  absent  husband  who  "  permitted 
it."  Mrs.  "\Yalter  Bracey  gave  brief  accounts 
of  the  three  to  enquiring  friends,  graphic 
bits  of  description  that  can  only  emanate 
from  parliamentary  reporters  and  ill-natured 
women. 

"He  !  oh,  he  is  a  Mr.  Lister;  he  had  some 
I)lebeian  name,  but  he  has  changed  it  for  a 
fortune  of  boundless  wealth,  I  believe  ;    she   i^ 
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just  the  sort  of  woman  lie  would  attach  him- 
self to,  the  sort  of  woman  he  can  attach 
himself  to  with  impunity ;  a  sort  of  person 
who  can  never  he  spoken  ahout  in  the  world, 
and  who  yet  ma}^  save  him  from  an  unwise 
marriage  in  the  country ;  as  for  Mr.  Scorrier, 
I  can  say  nothing  ahout  him — he  attends  the 
Castlenau  servants,  and  is  really  very  nice 
altogether  in  his  way,  I  believe." 

Arthur  Scorrier  was  ""very  nice  altogether," 
hut  he  was  only  human,  and  he  was  likely  to 
make  mistakes.  Consequently,  though  he  had 
urged  his  wife. to  go  out  and  ride,  and  had  al- 
most forced  her  to  accept  Mr.  Lister's  escort, 
he  was  aggrieved  at  her  doing  so — or  rather  he 
w^as  aggrieved  with  her  for  having  any  reason, 
however  remote,  for  not  doing  so.  Gracefully 
and  willingly  as  he  had  accepted  Cissy  and  her 
antecedents  at  Penzance  he  could  not  do  so  this 
day  when  they  came  before  him  in  the  flesh. 
Yet  he  would  not  be  actively  unjust.  He 
obliged  himself  to  recollect  that  he  had  com- 
pelled Cissy  to  put  herself  into  this  light,  in 
which  things  looked  so  very  unpleasant  to  him. 
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He  would   not   be   actively  unjust,  but  he  felt 
very  ill-tempered. 

"  The  whole  business  of  our  coming  here  is  a, 
beastly  expensive  mistake,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  saw  his  wife  trotting  home,  with  Mr. 
Lister  by  her  side.  And  as  he  said  it  he 
entirely  forgot  that  Cissy  had  stood  out  stoutly 
against  the  coming,  and  against  the  ride,  and 
indeed  against  all  that  was  hateful  to  him. 
He  forgot  all  this,  and  only  remembered 
that  Cissy  had  loved  and  been  loved  by  this 
man  who  was  here  now,  and  whose  kisses  she 
remembered. 

Those  three  days  at  Castlenau  were  days  of 
dire  distress  to  Mrs.  Scorrier.  In  the  first 
place  she  had  no  maid  with  her ;  and  though 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  without  a  maid  in  the 
unpretentious  walks  of  life  which  have  never 
been  adorned  by  one,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  it  in  a  big  house,  where  every  other  woman 
has  one.  Consequent^,  Cissy  was  often  late 
and  always  hurried,  and  it  went  against  her 
very  much  to  be  late  and  hurried  under  the 
observation  of  Mrs.  AValter  Brace v  and  others  of 
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that  ilk.  Further,  her  husband  tried  to  be  too 
generous  and  confiding  in  his  manner,  and 
was,  she  felt  convinced,  too  distrustful  in  his 
mind.  And  last  of  all,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
old  love  was  visibly  at  her  feet  again. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  enact  Othello  for  the 
amusement  of  these  people,"  Arthur .  Scorrier 
said  to  his  wife,  on  the  morning  of  their  de- 
parture, "  that  fellow  has  asked  me  if  he  may 
call,  and  I  have  said  yes." 

"  And  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  say  no  ?" 
Cissy  said,  with  a  sigh.  She  had  hoped  that 
her  troubles  were  over,  but  if  Mr.  Lister  came 
to  Danebury  they  would  begin  afresh. 

''  Because  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself 
ridiculous,"  he  said. 

"  Then  will  you  promise  not  to  be  unhappy?" 
she  pleaded. 

''That  will  depend  on  you,  my  darling,"  he 
said,  passionately.  *'I  love  you  so  well.  Cissy, 
that  you  must  be  careful."  And  Cissy  promised 
to  be  careful,  and  did  not  know  how  it  would 
avail  her  to  be  so. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

MISS  YARGRAVE  NEARLY  LANDS  A  FISH. 

The  day  of  the  Scorriers'  return  liome  after 
that  unsatisfactory  visit  at  Castlenau,  Isabelle 
came  to  tli(jm  and  davaied  upon  them  freshly 
as  a  greater  beauty  than  she  had  been  before. 
**  I  have  come  down  determined  to  make  con- 
quests; who  is  there  to  be  conquered,  Arthur  ?  " 
she  said,  in  reply  to  his  complimentary  re- 
markson  her  appearance. 

"  The  Pottingers  will  lay  down  their  arms  at 
once,"  Cissy  said ;  ''I  can't  promise  you  any 
other  prey." 

"  Then  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Pottin- 
gers ;  but  who  have  you  had  at  this  grand 
place  where  you  have  been  staying  ?  didn't  you 
strike  up  any  safe,  useful-to-your-relations, 
married  woman's   friendship  with   any   one?" 
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Isabelle  asked,  with  that  uniutentionally  un- 
erring stroke  which  we  do  deal  one  another  in 
ignorance  sometimes.  Isabelle  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  Baden  episode.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Lister,  and  the  nature  of  his  former 
relations  with  Cissy,  were  sealed  books  to  her. 

*'  No,  I  did  not  get  up  what  you  call  a  mar- 
ried woman's  friendship  with  any  one,"  Cissy 
answered,  as  unconcernedly  as  she  could.  It 
was  hard  to  be  unconcerned  with  the  knowledge 
that  her  husband's  eyes  were  scanning  her  face, 
oppressing  her.  Nevertheless,  she  managed  to 
depict  the  expression  tolerably  well — well 
enough  at  any  rate  to  win  a  sentence  or  two  of 
approbation  from  old  Mrs.  Scorrier. 

"  And  quite  right,  too,  my  dear — married 
women  often  have  cause  to  regret  it  if  they  do 
form  such  friendships  as  Miss  Vargrave  means." 
And  then  the  old  lady  went  on  to  word  the 
novel  reflection,  "  that  a  woman's  reputation  is 
as  brittle  as  glass,  and  should  never  be  im- 
perilled by  vanity  or  sophistry,"  "  For  the 
sake  of  others  more  than  for  her  own  sake,'* 
she  v\^ound  up  with,  earnestly  and  sadly. 
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*'  HoYv^  have  you  been  amusing  yourself 
^^hile  we  have  been  out?"  Cissy  asked,  eager 
for  a  change  of  topic.  "  I  hope  you  have  not 
found  it  dulL" 

''Dull  !  my  dear,  remember  the  quiet  life  I 
lead  at  home,"  the  old  lady  said,  affectionately. 

''Yes — but  you  lead  it  at  home,  and  there  is 
much  in  that;  dulness  anywhere  is  bad  enough, 
but  it's  worse  in  unfamiliar  than  in  familiar 
piaces.  I'll  revenge  myself  on  Danebury  if  it 
has  not  been  pleasant  to  you,"  and  Cissy,  as 
she  spoke,  smiled  very  sweetly  and  tenderly  on 
her  husband's  mother. 

"  But  it  has  been  pleasant  to  me,  I  assure 
you,  my  dear ;  the  Pottingers'  kindness  has 
been  incessant,  incessant ;  and  Mrs.  Hepburn 
came  to  see  me  the  day  after  she  had  dined  with 
you  at  Castlenau.  Eeally,  do  you  know  I 
think  she  improves  very  much  on  acquaintance? 
we  got  quite  confidential,  and  1  couldn't  help 
telling  her  how^  much  I  wished  to  see  Glene  and 
Mr.  Hepburn;  she  quite  understands  that 
desire — thinks  it  most  perfectly  natural,  and  is 
going  to  gratify  it,  if  she  can." 

VOL.    II.  R 
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"  You  won't  think  of  going  there,  will  you, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  Arthur  '?  I  can  go  with  her  as 
well  as  possible,  she  says,  one  clay  when  Mr. 
Hephurn  is  out,  and  he  will  never  know  that  I 
have  been  in  the  house." 

"  Dear  mother !  I  don't  like  your  going  to 
any  man's  house  when  you  are  not  openly  wel- 
comed." 

"But  it's  such  a  beautiful  feeling  on  his 
part  which  kee^DS  him  from  openly  welcoming 
me,"  the  old  lady  urged,  trying  to  deceive  her 
dwn  heart  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hepburn's 
repugnance  to  her,  even  as  she  v\^as  deceiving 
her  son;  "it  is  such  a  beautiful  feeling  that  I 
must  not  quarrel  with  it,  must  I  ?  "  she  said, 
nervously. 

"  No — still  I  wouldn't  go  there  ;  who  knows 
what  may  come  of  it  ?  some  unpleasant  fate 
may  bring  him  into  your  midst  when  you  are 
viewing  his  house  surreptitiously." 

'*  Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  !  "  She 
had  used  these  very  same  words  to  herself  when 
she  had  decided  on  accepting  Cissy's  invitation. 
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They  sounded  almost  prophetic  now  as  they 
fell  from  Arthur's  lips,  and  though  she  said  no 
more,  she  inwardly  determined  that  she  would 
go  and  "  see  what  would  come  of  it." 

"What  is  the  mystery  about  old  Mrs.  Scor- 
rier,  that  Mr.  Hej)burn  and  she  have  to  be  kept 
apart,  like  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  ?  "  Isa- 
belle  asked,  when  she  was  alone  with  her  cousin. 

"  There's  no  mystery  ;  she  recalls  mournful 
reminiscences  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  and  he  dislikes 
mournful  reminiscences,"  Cissy  said. 

"Oh!  that's  all,  is  it?  I  was  in  hope  it 
was  something  more  diverting.  Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  to  amuse  me,  Cissy  ?  the  Pot- 
tingers  won't  satisfy  me,  I'm  afraid ;  and  I 
don't  care  for  gathering  ferns  and  mosses,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  of  the  purely  rural  i)leasures. 
I  do  hope  you  won't  fade  from  the  memories  of 
your  Castlenau  fiiends  while  I  am  here." 

This  hope  Miss  Vargrave  expressed  before  she 
had  been  at  Danebury  twenty-four  hours,  and 
Cissy  began  to  feel  that  she  had  been  rash  in 
asking  her  cousin  to  stay  with  her  for  a  month. 
The    winter    season    had    been    an    unusually 
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brisk  one  in  Bayswater,  and  Miss  Yargrave  had 
gone  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  more  bravely 
since  Cissy's  marriage.  She  had  flirted  with  a 
great  many  men,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that 
not  one  of  them  had  time  to  wound  her.  Con- 
S3quently  she  came  down  to  Danebury  heart- 
whole,  but  with  a  strong  craving  for  the  same 
intoxicating  draughts  of  flattery  and  excitement, 
and  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  these 
being  denied  to  her. 

The  peaceful  home,  and  the  quiet,  love- 
adorned  life  were  all-sufiicient  to  herself.  Cissy 
was  finding  out.  But  on  the  face  of  it  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  all-sufficient 
for  Isabelle.  If  people  are  bent  upon  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  they  should  not 
invite  other  people  to  come  and  see  them  pur- 
suing it,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  very  dull  one. 
Cissy  recognized  this  truth,  and  began  to  feel 
almost  glad  that  Mr.  Lister  was  coming  to  break 
the  charmed  quiet  of  their  domestic  hearth. 

He  came  so  much  sooner  than  she  expected 
him  that  she  allowed  him  to  find  her  alone, 
unprotected  by  her  cousin's  presence.     Isabelle 
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was  out  driving  with  x\rtlinr,  and  old  Mrs. 
Scorrier  was  walking  in  the  road  that  led  to 
Glene.  As  he  came  into  the  room  she  could 
not  help  feeling  glad  that  the  anticipated  break 
in  the  monotony  which  Isabelle  disliked  had 
come  prematurely,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  repress  a  strange  sensation  of  dread 
as  to  the  result  of  this  break.  If  he  did 
transfer  his  love  from  her  and  offer  it  to  her 
cousin,  openly,  and  if  Isabelle  accepted  it  and 
became  his  wife,  liov;  about  that  sensation  of 
awkwardness  wdiicli  alwa^'s  oppressed  her  in 
his  presence  ?  ''It  shall  not  deepen,"  she  told 
herself,  resolutely,  but  even  as  she  told  herself 
this,  she  read  in  his  face  that  he  had  a  good 
memory  still,  for  all  that  had  been  honourable 
to  her  then,  and  that  seemed  shameful  to  her 
now.      And  the  blood  burnt  on  her  brow. 

He  began  again  speaking  to  her  in  that  same 
strain  that  had  been  so  distressing  to  her  at 
Castlenau.  He  was  not  a  bad  man,  nor  a  base 
man,  this  early  lover  of  hers,  then,  for  he  did 
not  make  love  to  her,  nor  had  he  the  most 
remote  intention  of  even  attemx)ting  to   shake 
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her  wifely  allegiance.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
insatiable  vanity,  and  so,  almost  without  design, 
he  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  her  to  forget 
that  he  had  been  her  early  lover.  He  was  a 
man  of  insatiable  vanity  and  of  mixed  motives  ; 
and  none  of  these  motives  were  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  they  worked  together  and  did  mis- 
chief. It  was  a  noble  ambition  of  his  to  love 
and  be  loved  most  faithfully.  Yet,  now  that 
the  ambition  had  failed  in  effect,  he  ought,  for 
honour's  sake,  to  have  forgotten  it  before  the 
one  who  had  caused  the  failure.  And  this  he 
could  not  do.  This  was  a  height  of  generosity  to 
which  the  man  who  talked  exalted  sentiment 
by  the  j^ard  could  not  attain. 

"  I  must  always  feel  the  first  and  highest 
interest  in  you,"  he  said,  when  an  angry  light 
in  her  eyes  warned  him  that  he  had  gone  a  bit 
too  far  in  his  questionings  concerning  her  pre- 
sent pursuits  and  happiness;  *'you  have  such 
a  noble  nature  that  you  will  not  deny  me  that." 
Cissy  liked  being  accredited  with  the  possession 
of  a  noble  nature.  But  she  liked  Arthur 
Scorrier  better,  so  she  said. 
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"  Yes,  I  will ;  my  liusLancl  lias  the  first  and 
highest  interest  in  me." 

''But  yon  will  concede  something  to  our  old 
and  dear  friendship, "  he  pleaded. 

"  I  will  not  concede  aiijihing  now,  not  a 
word,  not  a  memory,  not  a  falsety  tender  allu- 
sion to  the  past  that  I  would  not  concede  in 
the  face  of  a  full  congregation.  I  shall  always 
he  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare  ;  I  shall  always 
wish  you  well." 

"' And  I  shall  always  watch  over  you,  and 
he  ready  to  aid  you,  if  you  require  aid." 

''  How  can  I  require  '  aid  '  from  another 
human  being  while  my  husband  lives  ?  and  when 
he  dies,  God  help  me,  I  hope  I  shall  die  too." 

"  You  know  that  I  do  not  make  the  offer  in 
a  falsety  tender  spirit,"  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
imploring  tone  that  he  did  not  imagine  to  be 
anything  but  genuine  himself  even.  "  Heaven 
knows  that  I  respect  you  and  myself  too  highly 
for  that ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  you  must 
feel  that  the  present  does  not  bind  ail  your 
highest  aspirations,  when  you  must  remember 
that  you  lived  before  vou  came  here." 
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"  Yes,  but  my  life  was  not  so  pleasant  that  I 
need  to  be  constantly  striving  to  re-live  it  ;  no^ 
'  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  Mr.  Lister, 
the  '  living  present  '  may  be  a  much  finer  thing: 
for  both  of  us." 

"  I  always  forget  that  you  must  have  formed 
a  new  ideal  of  happiness  since  I  knew  you — 
since  the  old  days  v\^hen  you  could  have  soared. 
to  any  height,  through  any  difficulties." 

She  gave  an  impatient  exclamation,  and  an 
impatient  gesture. 

''You  suffer  yourself  to  talk  transcendental 
twaddle.  What  heights  did  I  dream  of  attain- 
ing then  that  were  higher  than  those  I  may 
dream  of  attaining  now  ?  Because  I  am  a 
Y/ife,  happy  and  satisfied,  must  I  of  necessity 
be  a  meaner-minded,  smaller-souled  woman  ?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  this  tem- 
pestuously put  question.  She  felt  at  once  that 
she  had  been  unwary  in  putting  it  at  all,  there- 
fore she  resolved  upon  making  instant  diver- 
sion. "  Come  out  into  the  garden  and  meet  my 
cousin,  Miss  Vargrave,"  she  continued,  hastily. 
''I  see  her  coming  home,  looking  very  dull  and 
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tired,  and  I  look  to  you  to  enliYen  iier."  Then 
she  went  out  into  the  garden  and  met  Isabelle, 
and  forced  Mr.  Lister  to  be  introduced  to  a  Yery 
weary  Miss  YargraYe,  whom  he  at  once  diYined 
to  be  c[uite  incapable  of  blotting  out  the  memory 
of  that  other  Miss  YargraYe  whose  wraith  still 
haunted  him. 

But  still  he  was  only  a  man,  and  this  girl, 
this  health}^,  well-grown  possessor  of  the  fawn- 
coloured  hair  and  eyes,  was  Yery  attractiYe 
when  she  desired  to  be  so.  She  was  attractiYe 
in  the  storming  and  bombarding  more  than  in 
the  endearing  and  winning  Yvay.  She  stood  up 
close  to  Mr.  Lister  for  instance,  and  coerced 
him  into  listening  to  her,  while  she  made 
merry  in  her  glittering  best  Bayswater  style 
OYer  the  air  of  disuse  that  hung  oYer  Dane- 
bury. Before  he  had  been  in  her  society  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Lister  liked  that  society  for  its 
own  sake — and  liked  it  still  better  as  a  means 
of  still  enjoying  that  of  Mrs.  Scorrier.  "  x\nd 
it  amuses  her  and  may  possibly  bring  about  a 
match,  Arthur,"  Cissy  said  to  her  husband,  in 
extenuation  of  that  long  Yisit  of  Mr.  Lister's, 
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wliicli  set  all  Danebury  whispering  and  con- 
jecturing for  a  week. 

"  If  he  comes  in  search  of  Isabelle  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him ;  but  I  won't  have  any 
fellow,  old  friend  of  yours  or  not,  coming  and 
sitting  here  for  hours  in  this  way  without  a 
definite  aim." 

"I  do  assure  you  his  presence  gives  me  no 
pleasure,"  Cissy  said,  hopelessly. 

^'  That's  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  hear ; 
am  I  to  infer,  then,  that  it  gives  you 
pain?" 

''  No,  not  pain,"  Cissy  said,  in  some  confu- 
sion; "  but  I  am  not  hardened  to  humiliations 
yet,  and  I  do  feel  humiliated  whenever  I  see 
him."  And  as  soon  as  she  had  said  it,  Cissy 
was  conscious  that  she  had  perpetrated  another 
mistake.  Arthur  Scorrier,  honest,  frank,  and 
true  as  he  was  himself,  could  neither  quite 
understand  nor  quite  aj)preciate  that  fme 
frankness  of  Cissy's,  which  made  her  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  aw^kwardness  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  once  been 
everything    to    her,     and    now    w^as    nothing. 
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What  Mr.  Scorrier  told  himself  that  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate  was  this, 
that  Mr.  Lister  liked  to  come,  and  that  Cissy 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  presence. 

They  were  all  not  exactly  sailing  under  false 
colours,  but  deceiving  themselves  as  to  theii- 
motives — and  one  another,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
by  their  actions.  Mr.  Lister  half  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  that  his  existing  regard  for 
Cissy  was  the  result  more  of  mental  than  of 
heart  interest  in  her.  No  other  woman  could 
have  been  to  him  what  this  one — who  had 
snapped  the  chain,  the  broken  links  of  which 
he  still  clung  to — had  been.  No  other  woman 
could  ever  please  him  so  much,  or  pain  him  so 
much,  as  she  still  had  the  power  of  doing. 
She  would  always  be  the  fairest  and  dearest ; 
fairest  in  his  eyes,  dearest  to  his  heart ;  yet 
for  all  this  tenacity  of  admiration  and  affec- 
tion, another  might  come  to  have  the  second 
place,  and  be  fair  and  dear  to  him  in  a  lesser 
degree.  So  he  told  himself,  and  so  he  told 
Mr.  Blayne  when  he  discussed  the  point  with 
that  gentleman.     And,  somehow,  the  thoughts 
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of  all  who  knew  the   story,  turned  to  Isabelle, 
and  she  was  regarded  as  very  lucky. 

In  the  free  easiness  of  that  life  in  the 
country  village  it  was  no  difficult  thing  for  a 
healthy  affection,  hovv^ever  slightly  rooted,  to 
grow  and  flourish.  No  one  dared,  in  that 
household,  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the 
mistress  of  it  being  the  load-star  which  drew 
Mr.  Lister  into  the  midst  of  it  so  often.  His 
manner  to  her  w^as  invariably  the  same — he 
was  always  grave  in  his  way  of  addressing  her, 
interested  in  wha^t  she  said,  and  sedulously 
attentive  to  her  slightest  wishes  or  w^ants. 
"  And  that's  exactly  what  he  ought  to  be  ; 
what  then  is  to  cause  you  any  feeling  of 
awkwardness  I  can't  imagine,"  Mr.  Scorrier 
would  say  to  his  wife ;  and  he  would  add  to 
himself  that  he  hoped  it  was  not  a  daAvning 
jealousy  of  her  cousin  ultimately  winning 
Lister's  love,  which  sometimes  confused  his 
wife. 

No  one  dared  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  being  the  load-star  which 
drew   the   lover  there.      They  thought  that  it 
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Yras  the  fair  guest  of  it,  rather,  and  Cissy 
dared  not  sa}-  that  she  feared  they  T\-ere  all 
mistaken.  Mr.  Lister  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  habit  it  is  to  be  very  devoted  super- 
ficially to  all  women  and  girls  who  are 
jDleasant.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
not  only  kind-hearted,  but  kind-mannered. 
He  had  a  trick  of  enthusiasm  and  of  flattery, 
a  way  of  seeming  to  think  the  one  he  was 
addressing  understood  him  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  had  also  a  habit  of  enforcing 
his  views  and  arguments  by  administering 
gentle  pressures  to  hands  that  were  young  and 
pretty.  Somehow  or  other,  women  who  liked 
him  (and  all  women  liked  him)  instead  of 
resenting  this  last  habit  as  a  liberty,  permitted 
it  from  Mr.  Lister,  described  it  to  one  another 
as  "  only  his  way,"  and  still  hoped  that  his 
way  was  more  tender,  and  meant  more  to 
themselves  than  it  did  to  any  other. 

Given  certain  conditions,  and  certain  results 
are  sure  to  ensue.  In  this  case  the  conditions 
were  very  favourable,  if  what  the  household 
thought    was    correct.       A   girl    of    a    bright, 
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sanguine  temperament  was  brought  away  sud- 
denly from  a  round  of  constant  and  flattering 
excitement,  and,  with  her  heart  unburdened, 
was  thrown  into  frequent  intercourse  with  one 
man,  and  one  only.  This  man  was  well  cal- 
culated to  supply  her  with  excitement  of  an 
even  deeper  and  more  flattering  nature.  There 
was  none  other  by  to  counterbalance  his  charm 
in  any  vfay.  It  was  made  evident  to  her  that 
the  few  who  surrounded  her  believed  him  to  be 
falling  in  love  with  her.  What  wonder  that 
soon  she  was  conscious,  with  a  very  happy 
consciousness,  that  she  was  in  love  with  him  ! 
What  wonder  that  she  believed  that  in  being  so 
she  was  doing  well ! 

He  had  left  Castlenau  and  come  back  to  the 
Blaynes  in  these  days  of  which  I  am  writing, 
and  he  fastened  and  cemented  a  strong  inti- 
macy between  these  two  houses,  which  resulted 
in  that  sort  of  social  festivity  which  does  go  on» 
with  families  in  the  country  very  often.  They 
• — the  Blaynes  and  Scorriers — made  parties  to 
see  every  place  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,    and    on    these    occasions,    as 
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Cissy  resolutely  kept  with  her  husband  Yrhen 
he  was  with  them,  and  with  Mrs.  Blayne  when 
he  was  not,  Mr.  Lister  had  little  choice  hut  to 
devote  himself  to  Isabelle. 

They  were  all  on  the  bank  of  a  lovely  stream 
one  afternoon,  nominally  trout-fishing,  really 
enjoying  existence  in  idleness.  After  the 
manner  of  loungers  with  the  line,  they  had 
sauntered  apart,  solitary  and  silent,  for  some 
time.  But  at  length  a  bend  in  the  river,  and 
a  desire  to  divert  his  mind  from  Mrs.  Scorrier, 
brought  Mr.  Lister  close  to  Isabelle.  As  he 
came  to  the  brink  and  sat  dovrn  by  her,  he  saw 
her  colour  and  look  glad ;  and  he  knew  that 
she  had  no  cause  to  be  so,  and  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  go  away  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
gladness  that  was  so  flattering  to  him. 

"  Champagne  in  the  open  air  has  made  Mrs. 
Blayne  very  sleepy,"  he  said,  as  he  seated 
himself.  "  I  have  been  making  myself  delight- 
ful to  her,  and  she  refuses  to  be  delighted  ; 
poor  Blayne  is  sitting  by  her  to  keep  the  wasps 
off  while  she  slumbers ;  it  was  a  hideous  spec- 
tacle to  me,  so  I  left  them." 
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"Why  hideous  to  you,  Mr.  Lister?  She 
isn't  a  pretty  woman,  asleep  or  awake,  but  it's 
kind  of  her  husband  to  keep  things  from  sting- 
ing her  when  he  can." 

"  He  was  a  grand  fellow  once,"  Mr.  Lister 
said,  meditatively ;  "  but  this  marriage  has 
contracted  his  mind  most  fearfully ;  he  has 
grown  feeble,  limp,  everything  that  he  would 
most  have  shrunk  from  growing  when  he  made 
his  mistake  ;  these  uncongenial  marriages  re 
too  degrading." 

He  spoke  quickly  and  warmly.  Isabelle,  Y»^ho 
was  not  keenly  interested  about  the  Blaynes, 
looked  at  him  and  wondered,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"When  I  see  a  man  make  one  of  such  a 
sort,"  he  went  on,  "I  feel  that  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  he  is  done  for  altogether;  he  can 
never,  with  that  inner  degradation  working  in 
him,  imagine  or  achieve  anything  really  true 
and  good.     But   when  I  see    a   woman  make 

it "  he   stopped,   and  his  eyes  went    over 

the  river  where  Cissy  sat  by  her  husband, 
reading. 
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''When  you  see  a  woman  make  it,  what 
then?"  Isabelle  asked,  following  the  direction 
of  his  glance  with  an  uncomfortable  sensation 
of  there  being  something  which  she  could  not 
fathom. 

''What  then?"  she  repeated,  as  the  Scor- 
riers  rose  and  moved  out  of  sight,  and  her 
companion's  eyes  travelled  slowly  back  to  her. 

They  travelled  slowly,  but  they  rested  long 
on  her  face.  She  Avas  very  pretty,  with  that 
fair  one-coloured  tone  of  beauty  over  hair  and 
eyes  and  comj)lexion,  which  only  the  cultivated 
eye  can  appreciate.  She  was  very  pretty,  and 
his  manner  grew  so  much  warmer  than  his 
heart  towards  her. 

"Why  then  I  do  not  curse  her,  but  my  con- 
tempt in  such  a  case  would  be  worse;  don't 
you  think  so?"  Then  he  recollected  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  Baden  business  and  his 
long  pursuit  of  it;  and  he  added,  "I  suppose 
we  may  accept  your  cousin  as  an  example  of 
the  other  side — the  congenial  marriage — may 
we  not?"  This  he  said  although  he  thought  it 
must   be   anything  but  a  congenial   marriage. 

VOL.    II.  s 
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Eut  in  such  matters  the  most  honourable  men 
will  put  leading  questions  that  they  would  de- 
nounce another  as  mean  and  false  for  asking. 

*'0h,  I  suppose  so,"  Isahelie  said,  with  care- 
less impatience.  She  was  expecting  other 
words  from  Mr.  Lister  just  then.  Those  which 
he  might  utter  respecting  her  cousin  she  would 
pass  over  as  j)reliminary  idle  ones. 

''What  brought  it  about — that  marriage? 
I  mean,  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Scor- 
rier's  ways  of  life  would  not  have  brought  him 
into  collision  with  your  cousin  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  her  think  of  marrying  him."  He 
could  hardly  restrain  his  eagerness  as  he  put 
this  suggestive  question. 

"The  sad  sea-waves  as  seen  from  St.  Michael's 
Mount  brought  it  about,  I  believe,"  Isabelle 
said,  in  the  careless  way  in  which  people  are 
:apt  to  dash  in  the  outline  of  an  effective  de- 
scriptive x>icture  of  the  motives  and  means 
which  have  actuated  their  friends  ;  "  she  re- 
fused him  two  or  three  times,  I  think,  but  he 
persevered;  he  was  not  afflicted  with  a  faint 
heart,  so  he  won  his  fair  lady." 
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"  i\.nd  now  she  makes  the  best  of  it,"'  Mr. 
Lister  said. 

*' Makes  the  best  of  it  !  she's  as  happy  as 
a  woman  can  be,"  Isabelle  answered,  quickl}-. 
His  tone  had  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
imprudence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in 
trying  to  be  witty  on  the  subject  of  Cissy  and 
Cissy's  choice.  "What  makes  you  say  such 
things,  Mr.  Lister?"  she  asked.  "Arthur 
Scorrier  is  not  a  man  to  be  just  tolerated  and 
made  the  best  of  !  " 

"Certainly  he  is  not — with  such  a  wife  as 
he  has  got." 

"But  I  meant  independently  of  Cissy — by 
his  wife  herself,  in  fact.  Are  j'ou  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Lister,  going  to  fall  down 
before  Mrs.  Scorrier?" 

The  girl  asked  it  in  a  half  coquettish — con- 
scious of  her  own  beauty — way,  that  called 
forth  what  it  was  designed  to  call  forth,  a  com- 
l^liment  to  herself,  namely, — 

"I  am  not  going  to  fall  down  before  any  one 
else  while  I  can  do  so  before  you,"  he  said. 

"Look,    I   have  got   a   bite,"    Isabelle   said. 
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blushing — and  she  thought    at    this   juncture 
that  she  had  got  a  very  large  bite  indeed. 

''  I  will  help  you  to  land  your  fish."  He  was 
looking  tender  and  interested,  and  she  did  not 
know  that  it  was  all  about  Cissy.  As  he 
spoke  he  put  his  hand  over  hers  on  the  rod,  and 
held  it  there  while  he  played  a  trout,  about  the 
size  of  a  sprat,  cleverly  for  a  minute.  At  the  end 
of  that  minute,  and  as  they  stood  thus,  Arthur 
Scorrier  and  Cissy  came  sauntering  towards 
them.  "Just  a  moment  too  soon,"  Isabelle 
thought. 
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""He  shall  not  come  here  hanging  about  after 
her,  and  holding  her  hand,  and  humbugging 
her  any  longer.  I'm  her  temporary  guardian, 
and  whether  he  means  anything  or  nothing,  I 
will  know  what  he  does  mean  soon." 

Arthur  Seorrier  said  this  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  they  had  spent  by  the  trout-stream, 
when  Isabelle  had  so  nearly,  as  she  thought, 
landed  her  big  fish.  He  was  standing  in  his 
dressing-room,  waiting  for  his  wife  to  finish 
off  the  lace  and  trinket  details  to  a  very 
pretty  costume,  and  go  down  to  dinner  with 
him.  He  spoke  impatiently,  for  he  fancied  he 
detected  in  Cissv  an  unwillingness  to  have  Mr. 
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Lister's  intentions  with  regard  to  Isabelle forced 
into  the  light. 

'^ Don't  you  think  I'm  right,  Cissy?" 

"Quite  right  in  theory,  but  I  fear  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  and,  indeed,  Arthur,  I  think  you 
may  safely  leave  Isabelle  in  her  own  hands  in 
this  case.  Besides,  how  can  you  tell  him  he 
ought  to  marry  her  just  because  he  happened 
to  be  heliDing  her  with  that  trout?" 

"Isabelle  had  no  business  to  let  him  go  so 
far." 

"Now  that's  unjust  to  Isabelle:  a  girl  can't 
help  herself  very  often.  Men  don't  say  '  Will 
you  marry  me '  all  at  once,  and  if  they  get  a 
check  at  starting,  it  may  send  them  off  alto- 
gether." 

"I  wish  he  would  go  off  altogether  :  asking 
him  here  again  to-night  was  a  mistake." 

"Isabelle  begged  me  to  do  it,  and  I  can't 
bear  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  her  path;  she 
likes  him  very  much." 

"And  you  think  he  likes  her?" 

"I  hope  he  likes  her,"  Cissy  said,  coming 
from  her  own  room,  perfectly  well-dressed,  and 
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perfectly  composed,  ready  to  meet  her  hus- 
band's eyes  miflinchingly  as  she  answered  what 
she  foresaw  would  be  his  next  question. 

•'You  hope  he  likes  her — but  what  do  you 
think,  dear?" 

•'I  think  he  likes  me  best  still,"  she  said, 
l)ravely.      ""I  can't  help  it,  Arthur." 

''But  you  should  not  have  invited  him  to- 
day, my  darling." 

"I  was  in  a  cleft  stick:  Isabelle  was  in  a 
great  state  of  agitation  about  that  untimely 
interruption  of  ours,  as  she  persisted  in  think- 
ing it;  and  when  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  be- 
lieve our  staying  away  would  have  made  any 
difference,  she  said  she  sometimes  thought  I 
should  not  like  to  see  her  married  to  Mr. 
Lister;  and  she  Avas  right.  I  would  never 
hold  up  a  finger  or  move  an  inch  to  stop  his 
doing  so — but  I  should  not  like  to  see  him 
married  to  my  cousin." 

''  Then  you  care  for  him  still,"  Arthur  Scor- 
rier  said,  bitterly. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  this  is  one  of  the  things  I 
forewarned  you  that  you  would  have  to  endure 
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if  you  married  me.  I  am  an  exacting  woman, 
a  vain,  weak  woman  perhaps,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  what  was  wholly  mine  for  so  long, 
given  wholly  to  another  woman  in  my  pre- 
sence; and  as  I  love  Isabelle,  I  shouldn't 
be  happy  to  see  her  not  wholly  loved.  I 
want  him  to  go  away  out  of  my  life  again, 
Arthur." 

*'  And  yet  you  foster  his  apparent  pursuit  of 
Isabelle  !  you're  as  inconsistent  as  you  can  be, 
Cissy." 

'^No,  I'm  not,  if  you  look  at  my  conduct 
properly.  I  want  that  to  be  quite  honest — it 
shall  be  quite  honest  towards  them  both.  If 
to  marry  her  he  wants  help  from  me,  he  shall 
have  help  from  me  :  if  to  win  him  she  needs 
my  aid,  she  shall  have  my  aid ;  all  the  same  I 
don't  like  giving  it  to  either,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  given  you." 

As  the  husband  and  wife  crossed  the  landing 
on  their  way  down  stairs,  Isabelle  opened  her 
bedroom  door. 

"  Cissy,  come  here  ;  I  want  you." 

"  Not  ready  yet ! "     Mrs.  Scorrier  went  back 
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at  ouce  and  portrayed  hurry  in  order  to  avoid  a 
tete-a-tete  with  her  cousin. 

"  No,  not  quite  ;  how's  my  hair  ?" 

"Lovely." 

"  Is  it  clouded  enough  over  the  forehead  ?  " 

"  To  look  well,  or  to  please  Mr.  Lister,  w^hicli 
do  you  mean  ?"   Cissy  said,  coldl3\ 

"  Well,  to  please  Mr.  Lister — if  it  pleases 
him  it  is  sure  to  look  well.  Don't  look 
scornful.  Cissy ;  I'm  caught  at  last,  really 
and  truly." 

"But  how  if  he  is  not  caught?" 

"  Cissy,  I'm  afraid  the  wish  is  father  to  that 
suggestion.  I  think  he  is ;  I  hope  he  is.  You 
won't  stand  in  my  way,  will  you?" 

"I  stand  in  your  way!"  Mrs.  Scorrier  said, 
proudly.  "  Did  I  ever  do  that  when  I  was  free 
to  do  it  ?  and  if  I  were  free  to  do  it  now,  I 
would  not  stand  in  j^om-  way  with  Mr.  Lister." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  him  before,  Cissy  ?" 
the  girl  asked,  suddenly.  Some  words  that  he 
had  said  while  sitting  by  the  river  that  day 
flashed  back  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  a  pain- 
ful light  there  as  Cissy  spoke. 
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"Yes,  I  have  known  him  before;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  now.  Come  down  to 
dinner.  Arthur  is  cross  enough  ah-eady  at  my 
having  asked  Mr.  Lister ;  I  won't  have  him  put 
out  more  by  being  kept  waiting." 

"You  will  be  very  nice  to-night,  won't  you, 
Cissy?"  the  girl  said,  coaxingly,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  together.  ''  I'm  in  earnest  now, 
I'm  not  flirting  ;  make  up  for  your  inopportune 
appearance  by  the  river." 

''  Take  care  that  he  is  not  flirting,"  Cissy 
said,  warningly.  Then  she  blamed  herself  for 
saying  it,  "  for  how,"  she  asked  herself,  "  can 
a  girl  take  care  in  such  cases?"  And  she 
pitied  her  cousin  and  herself  too  as  she  reflected 
that,  do  what  she  would  in  this  matter,  it  could 
not  end  well. 

The  clouds  seemed  to  be  gathering  about  her. 
When  she  went  into  the  drawing-room  she  found 
Arthur  eagerly  protesting  against  something, 
and  his  mother  as  eagerly  combating  his  pro- 
testations. "  Here,  Cissy,"  he  said,  calling  his 
wife  to  his  aid,  ''  my  mother  declares  she  must 
leave  us  to-morrow." 
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'^  No,"  Cissy  said,  going  ui3  and  leaning  over 
the  back  of  Mrs.  Scorrier's  chair,  "  she  must 
not  do  that,  or  I  shall  half  think  what  every 
one  else  will  wholly  think,  that  I  haven't  behaved 
weU  to  her." 

The  old  lady  touched  the  bright,  beaming 
face  held  down  towards  her  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  she  took  Arthur's. 

"  My  children,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  stay," 
she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice  ;  ''  an  old  wound 
has  been  re-opened  to-day." 

"  Stay  here,  and  we  will  heal  it,"  Cissy  said, 
promptly.  '"  Those  snobs  at  Glene  have  morti- 
lied  you  in  some  way." 

"It  can  never  be  healed,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  call  him  a  snob,"  Mrs.  Scorrier  said. 
She  was  fairly  crying  now,  and  quite  oblivious 
of  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Lister. 

''  They  are  snobs  if  they  have  mortified  you," 
Cissy  went  on,  boldly. 

"  Mr.  Hepburn  did  not  even  see  me,"  old  Mrs. 
Scorrier  whispered. 

"  Did  you  see  him  *?" 

An  expression  that  was  half  pain,  half  sor- 
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row,  flashed  across  his  mother's  face  as  Arthur 
asked  this.  It  passed  in  a  moment,  and  she 
answered  still  in  a  whisper, 

"  Yes  ;  but  jon  will  never  let  him  know  that 
I  saw  him,  Arthur,  will  you  ?  I  have  a  reason 
for  asking  this."  Then  dinner  was  announced, 
and  Arthur  had  no  time  either  to  give  the 
promise,  or  to  ask  why  it  was  required  of 
him. 

True  to  her  intentions  as  sketched  out  and 
announced  by  herself  upstairs.  Cissy  Scorrier 
managed  to  secure  an  opportunity  equal  to  the 
one  she  had  innocently  interrupted  for  Mr.  Lis- 
ter. As  often  happened,  Arthur  was  called  out 
to  see  a  patient.  But  as  did  not  often  happen, 
that  patient  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
"  Squire's  lady,"  as  Mrs.  Hepburn  was  called  in 
Danebury.  "  Mrs.  Hepburn  is  taken  suddenly 
and  dangerousl}'  ill;  come  without  delay." 
These  were  the  words,  in  Mr.  Hepburn's  writing, 
which  summoned  him  to  Glene.  While  he  was 
away  his  mother  went  wp  to  i)ack,  and  Cissy 
declared  that  she  "  must  go  and  help  her."  So 
Isabelle  and  Mr.  Lister  were  alone  again.     The 
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opportunity  was  his,  and  lie  seemed  in  no  liiuTy 
to  use  it. 

Still  the  scene  and  the  situation  were  far 
from  being  disagreeable  to  him.  The  girl  was 
very  pretty  and  very  taking,  and  though  he  did 
not  want  her  for  his  wife,  and  though  he  very 
much  wanted  another  woman  for  his  wife,  her 
prettiness  and  her  taking  manner  were  very  pa- 
tent to  him.  As  she  sat  in  a  beautifully  soft 
subdued  light,  in  a  warm  amber-coloured  di'ess, 
that  harmonized  wonderfully  with  her  hair  and 
eyes,  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  talk  aesthetics 
with  her. 

But  Isabelle  would  not  talk  aesthetics  with 
him.  She  insisted  on  being  lucid  and  2^1'osaic 
in  her  remarks  and  answers,  for  Cissy's  sugges- 
tion that  "  he  might  be  flu*ting,  whatever  she 
(Isabelle)  was,"  had  startled  her.  ''Enough 
for  any  true,  grand-minded  woman  to  be  loved 
nobly,  wherever  the  nobly-loving  may  be,  and 
however  long  he  may  stay  away  from  her  !  No  ; 
I  don't  think  it  anything  like  enough ;  it  wouldn't 
be  for  me,  I  know  that ;  but  then,  I  haven't  a 
grand  mind." 
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He  did  not  think  for  one  moment  that  she 
had  a  grand  mind,  or  any  mind  at  all,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  Still,  he  had  to  pass  the  even- 
ing with  her.  So  he  impulsively  pressed  her 
hand  again,  this  time  over  the  tatting-needle, 
instead  of  over  the  fishing-rod,  and  told  her  that 
few  people  would  discover  "what  she  was,"  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  had  discovered, 
and  liked  the  discovery.  All  this  went  on  for 
some  time,  and  was  agreeahle  enough.  But 
dissertations  on  her  character  and  nature  could 
not  he  construed  into  an  offer  of  marriage. 
Then  Cissy  came  hack,  and  Isabelle  blushed  as 
she  felt  that  the  opportunity  had  been  given 
and  was  gone. 

Helping  old  Mrs.  Scorrier  to  pack  had  not 
been  a  pleasant  pastime  to  the  harassed  wife. 
The  poor  old  lady  had  cried  quietly  the  whole 
time,  cried  in  that  sad  soft  way  for  which  there 
is  no  cure  and  no  comfort.  In  answer  to  all 
Cissy's  entreaties  to  be  told  what  had  occurred, 
she  made  but  one  answer — "An  old  wound  has 
been  re-opened,  and  it  is  bleeding  cruelly,  my 
dear." 
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''Can't  I  staimcli  it?"  Ciss}^  asked.  And 
her  mother-in-law  shook  her  head. 

''  Who  can? '' 

''God  only."  And  then  the  tears  flowed 
on  quietly  as  before. 

Late  that  night  they  flowed  more  freely 
still.  Arthur  came  hack  from  Glene  at  twelve, 
with  the  tidings  that  there  was  a  son  and 
heir  horn  prematurely. 

"  Will  the  child  live?"  his  mother  asked, 
in  a  low  voice  ;   and  he  said,  hopefully, 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  so  ;  he  is  crying  his  heart 
out  now,  poor  old  fellow,  and  has  confessed 
to  me  that  he  feels  it  to  be  his  own  fault ;  he 
rowed  his  wife  this  afternoon  about  something, 
and  she  got  ill  directly." 

"  Moral — never  row  your  wife,"  Cissy  said, 
laughing.  "  Well,  I  hope  the  baby  will  live. 
Poor  Amelia  !  her  child  will  be  the  one  bright 
speck  in  the  life  of  the  mistress  of  Glene  : 
don't  you  hope  it  will  live,  mother  dear  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Scorrier  had  gone  away  quietly 
while  Cissy  was  speaking,  and  by  this  time 
was  kneeling  down,   praying  fervently   for   the 
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tender  child-life  that  was  hanging  by  a  hair. 
"  Spare  him,  and  make  him  a  comfort  and  a 
joy  to  them,  as  mine  has  been  to  me ;  but  the 
son  of  the  bondwoman  may  not  be  heir  with 
the  son  of  the  free — the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman may  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
free."  So  she  cried,  and  prayed,  and  quoted 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 

And  up  at  Glene,  in  a  room  whose  locked 
door  screened  him  from  intrusion,  Mr.  Hep- 
burn sat  sorrowing  as  no  father  should  sorrow 
on  the  birthday  of  his  child,  especially  of  his 
first-born. 

He  was  neither  praying  nor  weeping ;  he 
was  only  enduring  such  poignant  misery  as  he 
had  not  endured  for  years.  ^'  My  sin  has 
found  me  out,  and  Arthur  will  turn  from 
me,"  he  moaned  to  himself  at  intervals. 
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